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STATEMENT 


On June Ist the B.B.C. transmitted a declaration by King Peter of Yugoslavia, 
exhorting all Yugoslavs to lay aside their differences and to postpone all internal 
political issues until after the liberation of the country. The B.B.C. introduced 
its transmission with a statement that King Peter had called upon his people ‘ to 
join together under the leadership of those who are at present fighting 

the Germans—that is, of Marshal Tito and the National Army of Liberation.’ 

In its issue of Ji uly, The Nineteenth Century and After called attention to this 
‘ falsification ’ by the B.B.C. of the purport of King Peter’s declaration, which 
mentioned neither Tito nor Mihailovitch, but appealed to both movements. 

In the House of Commons on July 7th, Flight-Lieutenant Teeling, the 
Member for Brighton; speaking on the question of our broadcasts to occupied 
countries, said, ‘There is a monthly, which some of us know, called The 
Nineteenth Century and After. I strongly recommend people to read this 
month’s number, where they will see statements which certainly ought to be 
contradicted by the B.B.C. if they are not true.’ 

He was interrupted by Mr. Driberg (Malden) who said, ‘ It’s a pure Quisling 

’ Review.’ 

Mr. Brendan Bracken, the Minister of Information, said, in the course of his 
reply to Flight-Lieutenant Teeling: ‘My hon. and gallant Friend fell into a 
slight error when he suggested that the B.B.C.’s European service should answer 
the remarks in The Nineteenth Century. It is well named. Its views are the 
worst kind of reactionary opinion. It is the favourite paper of Lord Haw-Haw. 
If the B.B.C. gave up one minute to answering it, I should do my best to call the 
attention of the governors to the fact that we have a big war on and cannot really 
deal with the antiquated prejudices of that paper, with its wholly unfair state- 
ments about British foreign policy and its great desire to create the maximum 
amount of mischief among the United Nations. I can assure hon. Members that 
there is no possibility whatsoever of our answering that paper and I am sorry 
that this debate even advertises it.’ 

On July 10th, the News-Chronicle published an article, signed Cedric Belfrage, 
attacking The Nineteenth Century and After, under the headlines :— 


Brrrarin’s MInisTER OF INFORMATION CALLED IT ‘ Lopp Haw-Haw’s 
FavourRite PAPER.’ 

On July 12th the Editor, in a registered letter, invited Mr. Driberg to repeat, 
outside the House, his statement above referred to. No reply has been received 
up to the time of going to press. On July 16th, an article by Mr. Driberg, 
expressing approval of Mr. Brendan Bracken’s description of The Nineteenth 


Century and After, was published in Reynolds’ News. 
We are, for the present, refraining from comment, as writs for libel have been 


issued. 
Tue Eprror. 
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A JUST PEACE 


I 


Fewer problems come by nature than are conjured up by man. Some 
problems can be solved, some will solve themselves in course of time. 
Some are insoluble, and the solutions proposed, or even attempted, 
are not solutions at all. It may then be found that what was meant for 
a solution has but created a new problem and one more grievous and 
intractable than the problem which was to have been solved. 

There is, in our own day, a craze for solving problems. To find the 
solution, some ingenuity may be displayed and sometimes even a little 
knowledge, but wisdom and deeper insight are rarely called upon. The 
solution, when found, appears admirable in its simplicity and its finality. 
There are spurious solutions of this kind for all the big problems of our age 
—which are those of all ages : the problems of peace and war, wealth and 
poverty, freedom and unfreedom, and so on. 

Let us consider the problem of peace and war. Every proposed solu- 
tion takes the form of a plan or a project for the establishment of perpetual 
and universal peace. Some of these solutions have been applied and have 
failed as, in the nature of things, they were bound to fail, for there is no 
one problem of war and peace. There will always be the problem of 
preserving peace within a given area, or within a given relationship, or 
in @ given situation. It may be that the specific problem can then be 
solved, but there is no solution of permanent and universal validity, for 
although the causes of this or that war may be known, though rarely 
with certitude, the causes of war lie deep in human nature and cannot 
be eradicated without such a transformation of human nature that it 
would be human no longer. 

The League of Nations, the principal product of Anglo-American 
pacifism, and the first practical attempt ever made to end all wars, was 
amongst the causes of the Second World War. The essence of the Cove- 
nant is that private or local wars are prohibited, but to wage universal 
war is the duty of all. The League would have been even more dangerous 
to the world’s peace and to every conception of justice, whether human 
or divine, if the articles of the Covenant had not been qualified so as to 
enable the signatories to elude the tasks which the underlying principles 
would else have imposed upon them. Two attempts were made to render 
the League more perfect, and therefore more dangerous—the T'reaty of 
Mutual Assistance, in 1923, and the Geneva Protocol, in 1924. Under the 
latter, an ‘aggressive war’ was to be declared ‘an international crime.’ But 
a deed does not become a crime merely by being cailed so. Nor have any 
of the attempts to distinguish between aggressive and defensive warfare 
or ‘to define the aggressor’ been successful. In some wars it is clear 
who the aggressor is—in 1914 and in 1939 it was Germany. But it is not 
always so clear. There have been in the past, and there will be in the 
future, wars in which there can be no final answer to the question : Who 
is the aggressor ? 
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The more zealously men apply themselves to the abolition of all wars, 
the less successful will they be in averting this or that war, the more will 
wars be brought on that might otherwise have been averted, the more 

















































ne will men promote the transformation of small wars into bigger, of local 
me. wars into general wars, for every attempt to universalise peace can but 
ted, result in delocalising war. 

for So strong is the sway of fashion, and so persistent the pressure—even 


and in war-time—of British and American pacifism, that some sort of project 
for establishing perpetual peace will surely be adopted by the victorious 


the Powers. 

ttle But what should England strive for, above all else, when the war has 
The been won, and indeed even now, when it is being won? Two things— 
ity. the security of these islands and of the Empire, and a Europe that will 
age not come under the domination of any one Power. These things are 


ind related, for if Europe is dominated by one Power, the security of these 
islands and of the Empire will be menaced. And if these islands and the 


u- Empire are secure-through armed strength (without which there can be 
ual no security) it will be possible to maintain the Balance of Power—which 
ove is but a contrivance for preventing any one Power, or coalition of Powers, 
m® from becoming masters of Europe. 

of If the two things, for which we must strive, are achieved, as they can 
_ be, more will have been done to establish a just and lasting peace, not 
be only in Europe but throughout the world, than was ever done before. 
for Any project for perpetual and universal peace must, therefore, be 
ely put to this test : Will it, if adopted, be prejudicial to the maintenance of 
10t our insular and imperial security and to the Balance of Power? If the 
It answer is ‘ No, it will not,’ then such a project can at least be considered 

as relatively harmless and perhaps in some ways beneficent (the League 

- of Nations was beneficent in many incidentals). If the answer is ‘ Yes,’ 
on then the project must be opposed uncompromisingly. 
> The immediate task of the victorious Powers when the war is won 
sal will be to impose terms of peace upon the Germans and to ensure lasting 
_ respect for those terms. The peace must be a good peace, and a just one. 
an { When we say just, we do not mean lenient. It is a common misappre- 
to hension that justice and leniency are the same. They are not. It is true 
les that justice cannot be justice if it is never merciful—but it is equally true 
ler that it cannot be justice if it is never severe. 

of The peace, to be just, must do justice to allies as well as to the foe. 
he Whereas the enemy must be disarmed and rendered unable to fight again, 
ut | while he must make amends for the wrong he has done and for the loss he 
re 


of their countries as they were before the war—or rather before September, 
1938, when the first act of territorial spoliation was perpetrated : all must 
ot have their share, each in proportion to his own losses, of whatever amends 

the enemy will be able to make, all must enjoy the security, both present 
and future, which armed strength and the maintenance of the war-time 
brotherhood in arms can give. 


ay | has inflicted, all allies and neutrals must be reconfirmed in the possession 
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But peace with Germany and her associates is not the only problem 
that confronts Allied statesmanship. Germany belongs to the European 
order and must, in time, become an organic part of that order. The peace 
to come must be conceived in terms of that order. There are European 
problems other than the German, and as one problem is solved, or solves 
itself, another will take its place. The disarmament of Germany will not 
of itself ensure an era of peace in Europe. 

England cannot have a sound German policy that is not also a sound 
European policy. It has been said, often and truly enough, that war is an 
instrument of policy. But it is not the only instrument of policy. When 
the Second World War is over, only one purpose, a gigantic purpose, no 
doubt, but only one, of British foreign policy will have been accomplished 
' —the restoration of the Balance of Power. But, once restored, the 
Balance must be kept restored. . 

For a long time to come, Germany will be prostrate. Unless the end 
of the war is insufficiently conclusive and unless the peace is bungled, she 
will not count, or will count but little, as a military, political, and economic 
power. Europe has form and structure, and there can be no enduring 
order if stability is confined to the west, and if, in the middle, there is 
a sort of vacuum, and if in the east there is instability. Eastern Europe 
extends from the Arctic to the Agean and, at the two extremities, British 
and Russian imperial interests meet. A northern federation, consisting 
of Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Denmark, access to the Atlantic for 
Russia, access to the Baltic for Great Britain—these three things are 
needed for stability in northern Europe and for a harmonious relationship 
between the British and Russian Empires in that region. The project of 
a northern federation seems remote because Russia, it would seem, is 
determined upon the elimination of Finland as an independent Power, 
and because there is a great reluctance in Norway to enter any sort of 
federation. But if it is true that federation is needed for stability, then 
the idea of a northern federation must become an object of foreign policy. 

There is too strong a tendency nowadays to attempt the materialisation 
of principles too abstract ever to materialise, and, at the same time, to 
practise, regardless of any principle, the lesser evil, and pursue the line 
of least resistance. It is alluring to attempt the impossible, because to do 
so offers the semblance of high principle, and because it is not too obvious, 
even if it be seen, that failure will be attended by dire consequences. 

Access to the Atlantic, or rather, an access more extensive than she 
has at present, is a growing Russian interest, but it can be achieved 
without territorial acquisitions, just as Great Britain does not need 
territorial acquisitions for future free access to the Baltic. The Baltic 
must not become a closed sea, both for commercial reasons and strategic. 
The contribution to international trade of the independent Baltic States 
(Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania) and Finland, with a total population of less 
than 10,000,000, was bigger than that of the entire Soviet Union, with a 
population of more than 180,000,000.1 


1 According to the statistics of the League of Nations, the share of these States in 
world trade was 1-25 per cent., that of Russia 1-10 per cent., in 1938, vide Raud: The 
Smaller Nations in the World’s Economic Life (King and Staples, Westminster). 
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II 


It has been said that without an independent Poland-there can be no 
Europe. There is an obvious reply, that from 1795, the year of the Third 
Partition, until 1918 there was no independent Poland and yet there was 
Europe. But there was also Germany and Austria. After the present war, 
Germany will be prostrate and Austria will be small and powerless, perhaps 
for ever. There was no Czechoslovakia before 1918, and no Yugoslavia. 
How can Europe have form and structure, how can there be a Balance, 
how can Europe be peaceful and prosperous, how can Europe be an organic 
whole, if east of the Rhine there is nothing but weakness, prostration, 
dependence, instability and discontent ? How can Europe be secure, and 
how can even France, the Low Countries, and even England and the 
Empire be secure ? And where there is no security, how can there be 
peace, prosperity, and good government ? 

The Anglo-Polish Agreement, signed on August 25th, 1939, was con- 
cluded because Great Britain and Poland desired ‘to place on a per- 
manent basis the collaboration between their respective countries.’ The 
agreement is one for mutual defence. It does not refer specifically to 
Germany or to Russia, though it was understood at the time to refer to 
Germany alone. But it was accompanied by assurances that no agree- 
ment with any third party should prejudice the territorial integrity and 
independence of Poland and Great Britain. 

Whether it was just or politic on the part of Great Britain to support 
Russia in her claim—a claim without a legal basis—for the eastern half 
of Poland, is highly questionable, but the British attitude has at least been 
juridically correct in so far as the British Government, having failed to 
secure the consent of the Polish Government to the surrender of half of 
Poland, has not recognised the Russian claim. 

Great Britain is pledged to support the Poles in their struggle for 
independence, and it is a mere sophistry to argue that Great Britain 
never guaranteed Polish independence ‘ east of the Curzon line ’—a line 
which was never even proposed as the final frontier of Poland, and never 
had any juridical, political, or economic validity. Nor was the pledge to 
Poland given for any ideal reasons—it was imposed by necessity, the 
necessity, for Great Britain, that Europe should not be dominated by any 
one Power. The conviction that Polish independence is a safeguard 
against the domination of Europe by one Power is not new—it was 
strongly held by Burke, Sheridan, Pitt, Castlereagh, Palmerston, 
Clemenceau—and by the greatest of Prussian statesmen, Hardenberg, 
who did not have his way at the Congress of Vienna, although he had the 
support of Castlereagh. He was tricked by his King, Frederick William, 
and by Tsar Alexander. Had he and Castlereagh been successful, the 
history of Europe might have been very different : a strong and indepen- 
dent Poland might so have helped to tip the Balance of Power against 
Germany that she would never have been able to achieve such exorbitant 
might ; a strong and independent Poland would have made war between 
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Germany and Russia impossible—and would have given security to both, 
to the inestimable advantage of both. 

Russia has repeatedly declared the incorporation of eastern Poland in 
the Soviet Union and has, ever since the end of 1941, endeavoured to 
secure a ‘ friendly "—that is to say—submissive Polish Government— 
thereby making it quite clear that she has no intention of allowing what 
will remain of Poland to have genuine independence. Although Poland 
has been, and still is, fighting the Germans on Russia’s side, Russia has 
interfered drastically in Polish internal affairs—she has her own Partisans 
on Polish soil, she has created the Polish Workers Party which exists to 
promote not Polish, but Russian interests, and she has net ceased in her 
endeavours to overthrow the legitimate Polish Government, so as to set 
up @ submissive Government of her own choosing, and to discredit the 
Polish Commander-in-Chief, General Sosnkowski, a soldier of the first 
order, and to replace his authority by that of ‘General’ Berling, an obse- 
quious exalté. 

By a recent decree * of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Soviet Union, all who are serving in the Polish forces in Russia or are 
‘ collaborating ’ with those forces—these and their families, have the 
right to adopt Polish citizenship. Many in the Polish forces in Russia, 
are Russians, of Polish ancestry. But the category of those who are 
‘ collaborating ’ with them, can be made to include anyone whom the 
Russians wish to include and, in this way Polish citizenship can be con- 
ferred upon as many, whether Polish or not, as the Russians may need 
for the administration of a Polish vassal-state.® 

The recent decree is itself evidence of the Russian attitude towards 
Poland. No State has the right to confer upon its own citizens the 
citizenship of another State. The truth is, that Russia regards Poland 
as a prospective vassal,even now. The new Poland that will come into 
existence after the Second World War, or perhaps even before then, is, 
apparently, to resemble the Kingdom of Poland, which was created by 
the Vienna Congress. The Tsar was Emperor of Russia and King of 
Poland. The Kingdom, in accordance with the Final Act of the Vienna 
Congress, received ‘ a distinct administration.’ Tsar Alexander conferred 

a constitution, on the western model, that gave the Kingdom a Parlia- 
ment, a Cabinet, a civil service, and an army of its own. But the 
Polish electorate did not always return members who were acceptable 
to the Tsar, members, that is to say, who would be conducive to the 
existence of a ‘friendly government.’ The result was ever-increasing 
interference by Russia in the internal affairs of the Kingdom, ever- 
increasing unrest, then open rebellion and, in the end, the complete 
extinction of Polish independence. 

It would seem that ‘ the Polish question,’ which was solved at the end 


2 June 22nd published in the Gazette of the Supreme Soviet, June 30th, 1944. 

3 Since the above was written, the Moscow wireless has announced the formation of a 
Polish Committee of Liberation which is to administer the ‘ liberated areas’ of Poland. We 
shall examine this announcement, which is so fateful for Poland, in our September issue. 
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of the last war and re-opened at the beginning of the present war, when 
the Fourth Partition was carried out by Germany and Russia, will not be 
solved at the end of the present war, but will again take on one of its 
historic forms and become a source of future trouble. 

Palmerston, who was fortiter in modo, suaviter in re, rather than suaviter 
in modo, fortiter in re, intervened twice on behalf of Poland, but without 
avail. England to-day, is much stronger than she was in Palmerston’s 
day, and has a contractual obligation towards Poland, which she did not 
have then. Even so, there is a limit upon what she can achieve. If it is 
physically impossible to carry out an obligation, it is best to admit the 
fact and to face the consequences. Even if England cannot do as much 
as she might wish to do on behalf of Poland, she can do something. 
Merely to withhold de jure recognition of the status which Russia is, step 
by step, preparing for the Poland of the future, is not enough. That 
England is bound, on a point of honour and as a vital interest, to promote 
a strong and independent Poland compels her, or should compel her, to 
do what she can, to do her best. To do nothing at all is to abdicate as a 
European Power. 


lil 


Czechoslovakia will surely play a big part in the future of Europe. 
She is the most industrialised and, politically, the most advanced of the 
countries between the Baltic and the Aigean. Her industrial importance 
has grown since the war began. The Germans transferred industrial plant 
from western and central Germany to central Europe. Much of Rhenish- 
Westphalian, also of French industrial plant has been destroyed by 
bombing. Europe’s economic centre of gravity has shifted to the region 
of which Bohemia, Moravia and Slovakia are the heart. The Germans 
have in Bohemia and Moravia, though not in Slovakia, behaved in their 
usual barbaric fashion, but they have interfered little with the situation 
of Czechoslovak industry, which has expanded under their supervision 
and has remained undamaged by air-raids. It has been fully employed 
and Czech and Slovak workmen have had the same pay and the same 
rations as German workmen. 

It is not at all sure that the treaty negotiated between Stalin and 
Dr. Benes will be accepted by the Czechoslovak nation, or even by the 
Czechs, for it is impossible to foretell whom they will choose as their 
representative and what form of Government they will demand (the 
position of Dr. Benes is analogous to General de Gaulle’s). But Russian 
influence will almost certainly preponderate and must affect Czechoslovak 
policy, both internal and external. The complicated structure of Czecho- 
slovak industry is such, and the dependence of that industry on western 
and overseas markets so great, that the Russians will hardly attempt to 
promote a radical transformation which might have ruinous conse- 
quences. Thus the future of Czechoslovakia promises to be a little less 
dark than that of Poland. 

A Poland, of which one-half is annexed by Russia and the other half 
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is a Russian protectorate, brings Russia into Europe and makes her the 
northern neighbour of Czechoslovakia. Russia will become, at least 
indirectly, the greatest of European industrial Powers. It will. be all the 
more necessary for Great Britain to participate in the future economical 
and political development of Europe, and she cannot, therefore, afford 
to disinterest herself in the future of Czechoslovakia and to lose the 
sympathies of the Czechoslovak people. 


IV 


In the Balkans her interests remain what they always were. Balkan 
stability is needed for the security of Imperial communications in the 
eastern Mediterranean. But there can be no stability in the Balkans 
without a strong Yugoslavia friendly to Great Britain. In nothing has 
British foreign policy erred so much during the present war as in pro- 
moting the disintegration of Yugoslavia by encouraging Croat territorial 
aspirations, by supporting the subversive Partisan movement, by weaken- 
ing the authority of the Yugoslav throne, and by estranging the Serbs 
and their great leader General Mihailovitch. The closest possible friend- 
ship with Serbia is a vital interest of Great Britain and of the Empire. 
The fraudulent character of Tito’s pretensions, his discomfiture at the 
hands of the enemy, the hatred with which he and his Partisans are 
regarded in their own country, because of the atrocities they have per- 
petrated and the fearful reprisals which they have drawn upon the local 


populations, the solid popular support which Mihailovitch continues to 


enjoy in Serbia, his integrity and his patriotism, all these are now well 
known to every serious and objective observer and call for a reversal of 
British Balkan policy. 

There is no evident reason why such a reversal should antagonise 
Russia. Russia appears to have lost all interest in Tito, having as usual 
been swifter and more realistic in seeing the situation as it is. Tito is— 
or was—a creature of the Kremlin’s—and the Kremlin is not in the habit 
of being indulgent towards its own creatures when they have failed. 
Russian hostility to Mihailovitch appears to have abated. The Russians, 
like all who have an interest in the Balkans, must reckon with the Serbs, 
who have always had strong sympathies for Russia. It would not be 
altogether surprising if Russia were to recognise Mihailovitch, now that 
Great Britain has dropped him. 

The countries between the Baltic and the Agean went through a 
similar development between the two World Wars. Those that adopted 
new constitutions based them on Western democratic models. But they 
all found it necessary to strengthen the central authority, and those that 
were composed of several nationalities—especially Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Yugoslavia—found that multi-national communities could not be 
nationally formed. They failed as democracies on the Western model, 
and failed as centralised despotisms. In all of them the condition of 
stability at home and, indeed, of survival, is federal devolution, in which 
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the large national minorities will have not specially guaranteed rights, 
but absolute equality of status with the majority, on a federal basis. 

But internal federal evolution must, if these States are to survive, 
be accompanied by external federal evolution in so far as they depend, 
for survival, upon one another and are bound, in the interest of each and 
all, to enter a federal relationship. Of the economic importance of the 
region—sometimes referred to as the Middle Zone—between the Baltic 
and the Aigean there is a growing awareness in this country (amongst 
others on the part of Mr. Ernest Bevin). But the political problem comes 
first, the economic second, for the economic problem cannot be solved 
until the political problem has been solved. 


V 


The idea of a federation in Eastern Europe is one of those ideas that 
are old, but always new, because they are deeply rooted in the lasting 
realities. At the moment the prospect of any federation is remote, chiefly 
because of Russian opposition and the lack of British support. But it is 
not at all sure that Russian opposition will be maintained, although a 
federation sponsored by Russia would differ from a federation sponsored 
by Great Britain or one (the most desirable of all and the only one that 
could last) which would be the gradual co-operative creation of the 
countries concerned. 

There is a new solidarity in Europe, the result of immense suffering 
endured in common, a new sense of Europe as something different from 
America and different from Russia. The ‘ Underground Movements’ 
have a similar character and outlook everywhere. Patriotism has 
deepened, nationalism has declined. International collaboration is con- 
ceived of in terms of practical collaboration with neighbours, rather than 
of abstract proposals for universal peace under the overriding authority 
of the Great Powers. Against this evolutionary European impulse must 
be set the revolutionary, disruptive movements which have little popular 
support, but have been injected, as it were, and are being sustained by 
Great Britain and by Russia—by the latter in pursuit of a neo-imperialistic 
policy, by the former through compliance with the latter, and through the 
revolutionary romanticism which has become fashionable. Against the 
authentic European impulse must also be set the un-European outlook of 
the three Great Powers. The smaller Powers are as much excluded from 
peace-making to-day as they were from peace-making at the Congress of 
Vienna, and far more than they were from the peace-making after the First 
World war. The Congress of Vienna was at least a Congress of European 
Powers. Even Russia and England were nearer to Europe than they are 
to-day. At the end of the last war, European statesmanship, English 


4 It is a common error to suppose that railways, airways, steamships, and communica- 


. tion lines by telegraph and telephone have promoted greater unity by ‘ bringing people 


together.’ England was much more an integral part of Europe in the Elizabethan age than 
she is to-day. There is not a livirig English writer who is as European as Shakespeare— 
who never left this island. 
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statesmanship included, was on a much higher level than it is to-day— 
and more European. To-day, as the war approaches its end, the founda- 
tions of the European future are being laid without the participation of 
one European Power, in the narrower sense, but only by America, who 
is remoter than ever, by Russia, who has acquired such an individuality 
of her own that she is less European than ever, and by England, who has 
almost lost her European consciousness. Roosevelt, Stalin, and Mr. 
Churchill are not Europeans as Castlereagh, and even Tsar Alexander, 
Clemenceau, Lord Curzon, President Wilson, and Mr. Lloyd George were 
Europeans. Thére seems to be little prospect that Europe will have any 
share in the making of the new Europe. 


VI 


The pre-condition of a new Europe that can be called free and civilised is 
of course, the defeat of Germany. That condition is being fulfilled at last. 
But it is not enough. The prospect is that the disintegration of Europe 
will continue after the war, that the new Europe of the coming peace will 
not be Europe in any organic or structural sense. 

That is why ideas that would seem conducive to Europe in that sense 
should be expounded and discussed now and henceforth, even if there is 
little or no chance that they can be translated into reality for years, 
perhaps for a generation to come. 

One of the few economists in our day who is also a great political 
thinker, Ludwig von Mises, has, in a recent book,5 outlined his conception 
of the Middle Zone, which he calls the Hastern Democratic Union. We 
give a few quotations which will briefly indicate his conception, though 
his book has to be read and re-read as a whole, for it is closely-knit, has 
structural unity, well rounded-off, and not easily dissectable—one of the 
few serious contributions to political literature which the present war has 
produced. 

Von Mises does not spare the nations of Eastern Europe with his 
criticisms, and remarks how often they threw off oppression only to 
become oppressors themselves. His book should be taken to heart by 
them as much as by Western nations. They cannot, he says, expect the 
Western world to engage in repeated world wars on their behalf : 


‘ They themselves will have to establish a political order which enables them 
to live in peace with their immediate neighbours, and to defend their indepen- 
dence against future aggression on the part of the great Powers, Russia, 
Germany and Italy.’ 


Von Mises goes further than those who have proposed an Eastern 
federation. He proposes what he calls unitary government as indispen- 
sable in Eastern Europe in so far as it would provide : 


. ‘the only solution for the peculiar problem of boundaries and linguistic — 


minorities. A federation could never succeed in this respect. Under a federa- 


5 Ludwig von Mises, Omnipotent Government (Yale University Press, 1944). 
* Ibid, pp. 271 ff. 7 
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tive system the constitution assigns some governmental powers to the federal 
government and others to the local governments of the member states. As 
long as the constitution remains unchanged the federal government does not 
have the power to interfere in questions which are under the jurisdiction of 
the member states. Such a system can work and has worked only with homo- 
geneous peoples, where there exists a strong feeling of national unity and where 
no linguistic, religious, or racial differences divide the population.’ 


He then outlines the ‘ main objectives of the new political order’ in 
Eastern Europe : 


‘(1) To grant every citizen full opportunity to live and to work freely 
without being molested by any linguistic group within the boundaries of 
Eastern Europe. Nobody should be persecuted or disqualified on account of 
his mother tongue or his creed. Every linguistic group should have the right 
to use its own language. No discrimination should be tolerated against 
minority groups or their members. Every citizen should be treated in such a 
way that he will call the country without any reservation “ my country ” and 
the government “ our government.” 

‘ (2) Not to lead any linguistic group to expect improvement in its political 
status. by a change in territorial organisation. The difference between a 
ruling linguistic group and the oppressed linguistic minorities must disappear. 
There must be no “ Irredenta.” 

* (3) To develop a system strong enough to defend its independence against 
aggression on the part of its neighbours. Its armed forces must be able to 
repel, without foreign assistance, an isolated act of aggression on the part of 
Germany or Italy or Russia. It should rely on the help of the Western demo- 
cracies only against a common aggression by at least two of these neighbours. 

‘The whole territory of Eastern Europe must therefore be organised as a 
political unit under a strictly unitary democratic government. Within this 
area every individual shotild have the right to choose where he wishes to live 
and to work. The laws and the authorities should treat all natives—.e., all 
citizens of East. Europe—alike, without privileges or discriminaton for or 
against individual groups. 

‘ Let us call this new political structure the ‘Eastern Democratic Union ” 
(E.D.U.). Within its framework the old political units may continue to 
function. A dislocation of the historically developed entities is not required. 
Once the problem of borders has been deprived of its disastrous political 
implications, most of the existing national bodies can remain intact. Having 
lost their power to inflict harm upon their neighbours and upon their minorities, 
they may prove very useful for the progress of civilisation and human welfare. 
Of course, these former independent sovereign states will in the framework of 
the E.D.U. be nothing more than provinces. Retaining all their honorary 
forms, their kings or presidents, their flags, anthems, state holidays, and 
parades, they will have to comply strictly with the laws and administrative 
provisions of the E.D.U. But so long as they do not try to violate these laws 
and regulations, they will be free. The loyal and law-abiding government of 
each state will not be hindered but strongly supported by the central govern- 
ment. 

‘Special commissioners of the E.D.U. will have to oversee the functioning 
of the local governments. Against all administrative acts of the local authori- 
ties injured parties will have the right to appeal to this commissioner and to 
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the central government, provided that such acts do not come under the juris- 
diction of a law court. All disagreements between the local governments or 
between the commissioner and the local government will be ultimately 
adjudicated by the central government, which is responsible only to the 
central parliament. The supremacy of the central government should not be 
limited by any constitutional prerogatives of local authorities. Disagreements 
should be settled by the central government and by the central parliament, 
‘which should judge and decide every problem in the light of its implications for 
’ the smooth working of the total system. If, for instance, a dispute arises 
concerning the City of Wilno—one of the innumerable neuralgic points of the 
East—the solution will be sought not only between the Polish and Lithuanian 
local governments, or between the Polish and Lithuanian members of the 
central parliament ; the central government and the central parliament will 
try to find a solution which may also be applied with justice to similar cases 
arising in Budweis, in Temesvar, or in Salonika. 

‘In this way it may be possible to have a unitary government with a 
practically satisfactory degree of administrative decentralisation. 

‘The E.D.U. would have to include all the territories between the eastern 
borders of Germany, Switzerland, and Italy and the western borders of Russia, 
including all the Balkan countries. It would have to take in the area which 
in 1933 formed the sovereign states of Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Danzig, Estonia, Greece, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia. It would have to include the territory that in 
1913 comprised the Prussian provinces of East Prussia, West Prussia, Posen, 
and Silesia.’ 


It is, in our opinion, a dangerous illusion to suppose that the Second 
World War will lead to a lasting settlement in the world, or even in 
Europe—except in so far as it will have overcome the immediate German 
danger—and that it will have solved as many problems as it will have 
created. This illusion is being deepened perilously, in this war as in the 
last, by the Utopian projects which, if carried out, will establish an arti- 
ficial and despotic international order that will be most prejudicial to 
every organic, political, and economic development and so promote, 
instead of arresting, international disintegration. Such projects, even if 
but half carried out, and softened by various reservations, as was the 
League Covenant, can only perpetuate prevalent illusions, until there is 
so deep and general a disillusionment that our civilisation will be afflicted 
by yet another crisis, and one worse than the present crisis which is, 
essentially, a crisis of unbelief through disillusionment. 

At the same time, as we have tried to point out at the beginning of 
this article, solutions that are too abstract and exalted go hand in hand 
with others that are too narrow and short-sighted, too small and mean in 
fact, being but the easy way taken by those who follow the line of least 
resistance. 

The greatest danger that threatens. Europe to-day—now that the 
German danger is being overcome—is the total extinction of Polish 
independence. It is a vital interest of England, of Europe—and ulti- 
mately of Russia—that this danger be averted. It has been allowed to 
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mature in such a way that the question is: Will the national indepen- 
dence of Poland survive the war which began precisely because the 
independence of Poland was threatened ? 

But for the Europe of the more distant future, a strong and inde- 
pendent Poland, a strong and independent Yugoslavia, and a strong and 
independent Czechoslovakia, organically associated with one another in an 
Eastern union, are necessities if Europe is to be Europe—and necessities 
for Great Britain and her Empire. 

THe Eprror. 


1944 NOTES ON THE SITUATION 


GERMANY 


It is hard to believe that there is one word of truth in the stories told 
about the alleged attempt on the life of Hitler. It is most improbable 
that a bursting ‘ bomb ’ could ‘scorch ’ and not do serious injury. And 
how could officers on the retired list give orders—whether true or false— 
to the army whether at home or in the field ? It is alleged that serving 
officers in the army at home were amongst the conspirators, but it is hard 
to see how they could possibly hope to prevail against the overwhelming 
force of S.S. and S.A. that holds the ‘ home front ’ and how, even if they 
had been able to give any orders, these orders could have been carried 
out. 
The story strikes us as being too good to be true from the standpoint 
of the National Socialist Party. Hitler is a martyr, or almost a martyr, 
once again, and Providence has once more displayed its special concern 
with his personal welfare.. Himmler is established more strongly than ever. 
Goebbels, who never fought with anything except his mouth hitherto, 
has now as good as saved the capital by his determination. Goering, 
whose popularity waned with the progressive obliteration of the German 
air force, re-emerges as one of the saviours of the Fatherland. Dr. Ley, 
the radical of the Party, can incite to class-war with renewed zest. And, 
of course, the alleged assassin must be a member of one of the oldest 
German families, a man whose ancestors fought in the Wars of Libera- 
tion, an aristocrat, and, nota bene, a Roman Catholic. And, of course, 
the plotters were in touch with a foreign Power—just as General von 
Schleicher was. And naturally the bomb was ‘ made in England.’ The 
whole story bears a striking resemblance to the German official version 
of the alleged conspiracy which was bloodily suppressed on June 30th, 
1934, with General von Schleicher as first amongst the victims. 

Has there been no conspiracy at all—now as then? There was a 
conspiracy then, and there certainly has been a conspiracy now. Only 
the conspirators, then, certainly, and perhaps now, are not the ‘ rebels,’ 
‘traitors,’ ‘ usurpers ’ and so on, but the Quadrumvirate, Hitler, Himmler, 
Goering and Goebbels. The only conspiracy in 1934 was the conspiracy 
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planned and successfully carried out by these gentlemen. Their only 
rival, in popularity and influence, was Roehm, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the S.A. It was his idea that the S.A. should become what the SS. 
has become since then—the cadre, in a political as well as in a military 
sense, of the Reichswehr. Hitler, with sound political insight, realised 
that if Roehm were to have his way, there would be an open conflict 
between the regular army and the Party, a conflict which would have been 
most prejudicial to Germany’s preparations for the Second World War. 

There is no evidence that Roehm and his associates conspired, though 
it is quite likely that they would, in time, have conspired, had the 
chance been theirs. A terrorist despotism must strike not only at those 
who conspire, but at those who might conceivably conspire in the future. 
The hypothetical plotter is considered as dangerous as the actual plotter 
and, to prevent the hypothetical plot from becoming a real one, it is 
necessary to strike well in advance and to organise a preventive counter- 
conspiracy. 

The Reichstag fire was an example of the preventive counter-con- 
spiracy. It gave the signal for terrorism that consolidated the armed 
might of the Party and enabled it, once it had taken over the Govern- 
ment, to destroy all opposition. The ‘Purge’ in 1934 was a similar 
counter-conspiracy—it removed all prospective dissidents and concen- 
trated all power in the hands of the Quadrumvirate. 

The third counter-conspiracy has now been perpetrated—and like its 
predecessors, it appears to be completely successful. 

Not that there is no German crisis, not that there are no dissidents 
in the German officer corps. It may even be that an ‘ officers’ plot ’ was 
in preparation, though this seems to us unlikely. If there was, it 
served Hitler’s purpose well. 

It is true that there are divergences in Germany. There are some 


who want peace with Russia, others who want peace with the Western — 


Powers, and there is,-in the German army, a widespread disbelief in 
Hitler, especially amongst the maturer officers, N.C.O.’s,and men. These 
divergencies might have led to a crisis at a time when the Germans would 
be in supreme need of national unity. That is why, so it seems to us, 
the Quadrumvirate struck. 

The most astonishing aspect of the German revolution is its con- 
sistency and the sustained nature of the original revolutionary impetus. 
There has been a progressive radicalisation, and the three counter- 
conspiracies have initiated the three principal stages of that radicalisa- 
tion. 

The war has completed the ruin of the German middle class-and the 
destruction wrought by bombing has vastly increased the number of those 
who have no property of any sort. Private property has almost ceased 
to have any meaning in Germany. The prevalent mood of the Germans 
would seem to be nihilistic. They have been moving strongly towards 
the Left and to-day we see the ascendancy of an authentic National 
Socialism, closely resembling what used to be called National Bolshevism. 
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The Party is, above all, anti-Western and would make peace at almost 
any price—almost, but not quite—with Russia. Not, however, with 
England and America. 

Hence the decision to fight what may well be the decisive battle of 
the war, in the west and not in the east. 

There is a particular psychological advantage in this decision from 
the German point of view. An Anglo-American invasion of Western 
Germany would be welcomed by many Germans, especially as the 
Rhineland and Westphalia are, on the whole, Western in outlook. It 
would, after a time, give an impetus to a general Western trend in 
German public opinion and perhaps start a powerful peace movement. 
The Russian invasion is, on the other hand, a long way off still—that is 
to say, from Germany proper. East Prussia may be invaded forthwith, 
but the loss to the Germans in terms of strategy is small, small, that 
is to say, amid the immense strategic loss resulting from their general’ 
withdrawal in the east. But the Russians, when in East Prussia, will 
be on German soil. Nothing could be more conducive than this to the 
spirit of national unity which the Germans must invoke when they make 
their last stand. 

The Party has prevailed and is making what may be its final gamble. 
It is absolutely relentless. All attempts to reconcile either the foreign 
foe or the prospective opponent at home are discarded. The alleged 
‘ peace-feelers ’ can have been no more than attempts to gauge the attitude 
of the Allied Powers, both severally and collectively. 

The terrorism exercised by the Gestapo grows worse, both in Germany 
and in the, occupied territories. Germany could find new allies in the 
Baltic States, and elsewhere, for these are now menaced by Russia, and 
will fight her, as they fought Germany, for their national independence 
which is threatened with complete extinction, if they have a chance. But 
the Germans will give them no chance and will bargain with none. 

The Quadrumvirate is powerfully aided by the Allies’ demand for 
‘ unconditional surrender.’ The German revolution of 1918 did clinch the 
victory of the Allies, it did help to save Europe from another winter of 
war, and it was largely the result of the declared purpose of the First 
World War as waged, in particular by Great Britain and America. It is 
nonsense to say that it was a trick—it was a perfectly genuine movement. 
That it was repudiated later on by the Germans, and that it led the 
Western world to overrate the natural strength of German democracy, is 
another matter. 

To-day the Allies offer the Germans no incentive to revolt or to end 
the war. When the German battle-front and home-front collapse, uncon- 
ditional surrender will be accepted by some Germans, no doubt. But it 
seems to us that a large part of the German army—especially the officer 
corps, will never surrender unconditionally, and that the break 

up of Germany’s armed might will take on intractable, ferocious, and 
destructive forms, that ‘unconditional surrender’ will carry the 
barbarisation and disintegration of Europe one stage further. 
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We do not believe that the recent alleged conspiracy will greatly have 
affected the spirit of the German army. It is a much more democratic 
army than the German army of the First World War. There is much 
closer comradeship between officers and men, and one of the reasons why 
even non-Germans—Russians, Czechs, Poles, Yugoslavs—are fighting so 
well in the army is that it has become a fighting community in itself, and 
knit together by a common fighting spirit. Not that discipline is as good 
as it was. There are clear signs of decline. But that is only natural after 
five years of war—after total defeat in the air and on the sea, a series of 
defeats on land, and no reasonable hope of ultimate victory. But the 
disappearance of certain officers of high rank will not displease the troops 
overmuch—it will perhaps please some of them as showing that Hitler is 
no respecter of persons. The German army to-day seems to have greater 
confidence in itself than in its commanders. 

Meanwhile the Party is the undisputed master of a nation that is 
partly apathetic, partly nihilistic, but with something of its fanatic heart 
still left, a nation that is now more radical than any other in the world, 
anti-capitalistic, anti-plutocratic, anti-semitic (as relentlessly as ever), 
and in the power of men who hate the West and, in particular, England 
and her way of life, men who will drag as much of Europe as they can 
drag down to destruction when they themselves go down. 

There is, in this country, a general expectation of an early end of the 
war. This expectation has been stimulated afresh by the alleged con- 
spiracy which is represented as though it were the beginning of an internal 
collapse—a view that is unsupported by any published evidence. 

Considering the tremendous demonic forces that are at work amongst 
the Germans it would be rash to over-estimate the material power at the 
disposal of the Allies, huge as that power is. Perhaps the war with 
Germany will be over in a month—perhaps it will not be over in a year. 
No one can tell. 


GREECE 


The Lebanon Conference, on May 17th, exposed the deep antagonism 
that divides the Greek nation. The Greeks, unlike the Yugoslavs, were 
united in their resistance to the enemy. They were caught up by a wave 
of patriotism that made them perform prodigies of disciplined valour in 
the field. In Yugoslavia, a similar wave caught the Serbs, but not the. 
Croats, who deserted in great numbers from the Yugoslav army which, 
ill-prepared and inadequately equipped in any case, was unable to offer 
any organised resistance. 

Faction re-asserted itself in Greece when the whole country had been 
occupied by the enemy and when a Partisan movement—the E.A.M., 
and its armed forces, the E.L.A.S.—showed itself. This movement, in 
Greece, as in Yugoslavia, combined war against the common foe with 
civil war at home. As in Yugoslavia, it was under Communist leadership. 
It divided what had been a movement of united patriotic resistance so 
deeply that there were extensive mutinies in the Greek army and navy. 
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In Greece, as in Serbia, the most valuable asset in the final attack on the 


‘common foe, the military potential of a united nation organised for a 


simultaneous armed rising at a given hour, was impaired, if not destroyed. 
The Greek Partisans, who represent only a small minority of the popula- 
tion, terrorised the countryside and invited fearful reprisals for deeds of 
little military importance. They transformed the situation in favour of 
the enemy, not only by splitting the movement of national resistance, but 
by compelling the terrorised peasantry to seek self-protection against 
fellow Greeks as well as against the invader. As in Yugoslavia under 
Neditch, so in Greece under the German-sponsored Rhallis Government, 
@ militia, known as ‘ Security Battalions,’ was formed. This militia did 
police-work for the enemy and recruits were, at best, slow in coming. 
But the terrorism that ravaged the country compelled many peasants to 
join it because they had no other-way of obtaining arms to protect their 
families, their homes, and themselves, from the Partisans. 

In a fortunate country like England where revolution is unknown and 
where revolutionary romanticism is but a fashion amongst literati 
and political coteries, the nature of true revolutionary conflict is little 
understood. What, at home, would be regarded as treason in war-time, 
is regarded as something highly commendable when it shows itself in a. 
foreign country. So it has happened that revolutionary movements, like 
those of the Partisans in Greece and in Yugoslavia, have received every 
encouragement, from the B.B.C., the Press, and from various aspiring 
politicians. A premium has been placed on treason, on mutinies, deser- 
tions, strikes, and revolutionary terrorism. But when mutiny showed 
itself in the Greek navy and army which, although small, played a gallant 
and not insignificant part in Mediterranean and African waters, even the 
British Government realised that the time to put an end to revolution 
had come. 

Thanks largely to the British efforts, the authority of the legitimate 
Greek Government, and of the King, was strengthened, and the ground 
for an agreement between the Greek factions was prepared. But dif- 
ferences so deep cannot be easily overcome. Those who encourage revolu- 
tion till the day when it proves at best a nuisance and at worst a calamity, 
will always endeavour—only to be disappointed—to bring the factions 
together in the hope that if they only talk things over, all will be well. 

The attempt to reconcile the Greek factions was made, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Papandreou, the new Prime Minister, at the Lebanon 
Conference. The widest differences of opinion showed themselves, but 
the principles of future collaboration were agreed.upon. The E.A.M. was 
to have four seats in the Greek Government, and the E.L.A.S. was to 
become an integral part of the Greek national army under the Govern- 
ment and the King. These principles were embodied in a Greek National 
Charter. 

But hardly was the conference over, when the E.A.M. increased their 
demands. They demanded seven seats in the Government of fifteen 
members—the Under-Secretaryship for War, and the Ministries of the 
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Interior, Justice, Agriculture, Education, Labour, and Social Relief. 
This would have given them, who represent but a small minority of the 
Greek urban population under Communist leadership, a commanding 
position in the Greek State. The Ministry of the Interior, especially, 
would have put them in control of the police and of the home front, 
while the army was fighting the invader. They also asked to retain their 
own Commander-in-Chief. In other words, the E.A.M. tried, by political 
means, to seize a position which, had they secured it, would have given 
them the base for their next offensive operation—the establishment of a 
Communist dictatorship, or at least a dictatorship with decisive Com- 
munist preponderance in Greece. 

They demanded, furthermore, the reprieve of the mutineers in the 
Greek army and navy, thereby striking at the root of military and naval 
discipline. 

Their demands were rejected by Mr. Papandreou. The attempts to 
overcome deep differences that need never have arisen, or had they arisen, 
nevertheless, could have been overcome in their beginnings, have failed 
completely. 

Tue Epiror. 


LATER NEWS FROM TARTARY 


Tue recent Russian disclosure of a six-months-old Mongolo-Chinese 
frontier collision, the Chinese denial of the Mongolian charge of frontier 
trespass and the admission that the forces of the Republic have been in 
action against the notorious Ma Chung-Ying may not be important 
incidents in themselves. But they reflect new attitudes on the part of 
both the Russian and the Chinese Governments towards problems of 
mutual interest. They are also visible signs of the remarkable change 
in the political situation in Eastern or Chinese Turkestan which began 
in the winter of 1941-42. _ 

The story begins in the summer of 1933 when Sheng Shih-tsai, a 
former general commanding one of the numerous and tumultuary 
armies maintained by ‘The Young Marshal,’ Chang Hsueh-liang, son of 
the redoubtable Chang Tso-lin, War Lord of Manchuria, appeared at 
Urumchi, the centre of government in Sinkiang (Hsin Chiang), as the 
Chinese call Eastern Turkestan. He came from Siberia whither he had 
been driven with his troops by the Japanese in 1932. He arrived at an 
opportune moment for the advancement of his fortunes. The previous 
Chinese Governor of Sinkiang, ‘ whose rapacity,’ wrote Mr. (now Colonel) 
Peter Fleming in his admirable .News from Tartary in 1936, ‘ was 
insufficiently supported by administrative talent ’ was in grievous trouble 
with his Government, and had fled the country. He left a vacuum which 
General Sheng Shih-Tsai; who had the advantage of a private army at 
his back, was quick to fill. But soon after Sheng’s arrival at Urumchi 
the situation was temporarily complicated by the appearance in the 
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province of a representative of Nanking, Colonel Huang Mu-sung, invested 

with the title of ‘ Pacification Commissioner ’ and presumably Governor- 
designate of Sinkiang. His reception by General Sheng was unfriendly. 
Three members of his staff were executed in his presence, and it was 
generally supposed that the official confirmation of General Sheng as 
Governor by the Kuomintang Government of China was the price of the 
Colonel’s life. 

This success, nevertheless, did not protect Sheng Shih-tsai from the 
consequences of his predecessor’s misrule. This had borne fruit in an 
insurrection of the turbulent Tungans (Chinese Moslems) and of the 
indigenous and also Moslem Turkis of the province. In the winter of 
1933 Urumchi was besieged by the armies of Ma Chung-ying, the bold and 
energetic young leader of the Tungans, who had, and has, highly placed 
relatives in the service of the Chinese Central Government. The capital 
of Sinkiang must have fallen but for:the military and aerial intervention 
of the U.S.S.R., with which Sheng was believed to have contracted a 
loan. The Russian bombers were too much for Ma Chung-ying’s forces. 
He was defeated, but he nevertheless held the cities and oases of Kashgar 
and Yarkand until July 5th, 1934, when he mysteriously left Chinese 
for Russian territory. Thence he continued to correspond with the staff 
of his Tungan Army, who had withdrawn with their soldiers to the 
southernmost oases of Sinkiang, and distributed photographs of himself 
wearing a Russian cavalry uniform among his principal supporters. 

Relieved of this danger, General Sheng ruled the greater part of 
Sinkiang, uncontrolled and undisturbed by his own Government, to whose 
telegraphic admonitions he paid no heed. He opposed the dispatch of 
any representative of Nanking (and afterwards of Chungking) to his 
dominion. He appointed consuls, to the number, it is said, of eleven, to 
posts in Russian Turkestan without troubling to consult the Chinese 
Foreign Office. Russian officers and officials consulted and advised him ; 
trade with the U.S.S.R. waxed while that with British India waned with 
singular rapidity ; he maintained his own army and paid it and his 
officials with locally manufactured banknotes which had a forced currency 
throughout Sinkiang. So nearly eight years passed, when a startling 
domestic tragedy brought about the complete reversal of his Russophile 
policy. This was the assassination of Sheng’s brother, a military officer 
of high rank, by the alleged contrivance of his own wife, General Sheng’s 
sister-in-law, apparently in December, 1941. 

In itself the scandal was gross enough, but it was vastly enlarged and 
complicated when an official enquiry instituted by the distressed Governor 
revealed that his brother’s death might be laid at the door of the local 
Communists, with whom the victim’s wife had been in sympathy. Highly 
indignant, General Sheng dismissed his Russian advisers, purged his 
administration of all suspect elements and banned the Communist Party, 
a body more active than powerful in this primitive and staunchly Moslem 
province. This done, he set to work to open relations with the Central 
Government of China, now established at Chungking and stubbornly 
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resisting the Japanese invaders. He must have known that, although 
the Russian Government, just emerging from the Moscow crisis and 
awaiting fresh attacks, had no time to spare for him and Sinkiang, this 
agreeable state of affairs might not last long. Chungking, no doubt, 
realised this equally well. At all events, the Central Government wel- 
comed the prodigal back with effusion. Their delegates were admitted 
into the province from which they would have been expelled, avec pertes 


et fracas, as the French put it, a year earlier; advisers, commercial, . 


medical, agricultural and what not arrived to take the place of purged 
Chinese or extruded Russians ; a commission is reported to be arranging 
for the gradual substitution of the less inflated currency of Chungking 
for the more inflated paper of Sinkiang. Sheng, for his part, has also 
dropped his claim to appoint consuls in Russian territory, which is worth 
nothing now, and he has received military reinforcements, of whom more 
will presently be said. 

Now came an incident which might have been fatal to General Sheng’s 
hopes of reconciliation with the Kuomintang Government. During his 
initial approaches to Chungking he had furnished the Chinese Foreign 
Office with a version of his relations with the U.S.S8.R., which more than 
suggested that Russian encroachments on Chinese sovereignty in Sinkiang 
had been forced upon him by his powerful neighbour. His account 
moved the Chinese Government to make certain representations to the 
Foreign Commissariat of the U.S.S.R. The Russians, who, to do them 
justice, had accepted the new situation in Sinkiang without complaint, 
retorted by laying the correspondence between Sheng and their own 
officials before the Chinese Government. They thus proved to their 
own, and quite possibly to Chinese, satisfaction that Sheng, so far from 
having Russian advisers and financial aid imposed upon him, had 
demanded both with persistence and eventually with success. This done 
they awaited the sequel. But if they expected the prodigal to be aban- 
doned by his justly indignant parent they were to be disappointed. 
Faithful to the ancient tradition which has saved China even in the most 
confused period of her revolution from a multitude of blood-feuds, 
reprisals, returns from Elba and other disturbances the Chinese Govern- 
ment took no public official notice of Sheng’s former aberrations, but 
maintained him in his Governorship. He had no other. refuge unless, 
indeed, he should look to Japan and that must not nagpen. Before long 
they were to give him further assistance. 

Last winter, therefore, when Ma Chung-ying reappeared in Sinkiang— 
from across what border ?—and raised a Moslem insurrection in which, as 
usual, his Tungans took the lead and the Turkis played a secondary réle, 
he again encountered aircraft, Chinese this time, and sustained an 

expected defeat. During these operations there was a collision, how 
serious is not known, between Chinese troops and Mongol frontier guards 
on the borders of Outer Mongolia. It would seem that this incident 
arose in consequence of the expulsion from the northern districts of 
Sinkiang of Kazakh (Kirghiz) nomad tribesmen who claimed Russian 
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nationality and were alleged to have sympathised or co-operated with 
Ma Chung-ying. What was more important was that the Tass Agency 
waited for some three months after the affray, which is believed to have 
occurred towards the end of 1943 to publish a Mongolian version of the 
affair (described by Chungking as ‘ entirely at variance with the facts ’) ; 
and to give currency to a warning by an official spokesman of the Mongol 
People’s Republic, otherwise known as Outer Mongolia, that in the event 
of a recurrence of such incidents the Mongol Government would invoke 
the aid of the U.S.S.R. under the Soviet-Mongolian Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance. 

It is possible that this publication was caused by an exacerbation of 
the perpetual quarrel between the Kuomintang and the Communist 
armies in Northern China, whose cause has been championed by that 
lively Soviet Review, War and the Working Class. In theory the Chinese 
Communist Party which, according to several foreign observers, professes 
more liberal doctrines than do most Marxian Communists of Eutope and 
has a Radical-Agrarian rather than a totalitarian outlook, has severed 
all connection with Moscow since the dissolution of the Comintern. If 
the severance is real, the prominence given to the Mongolo-Chinese 
frontier incident by the Tass Agency must be inspired by some other 
motive than ideological sympathy with a kindred political organisation. 

The explanation is far more likely to be found in the obvious desire 
of both the Chinese and the Russian Governments to safeguard their 
respective interests, historical, indeed traditional, in the Chinese case, 
more recently acquired by Russia, in the marchlands between Siberia 
and China proper. On the Russian side the retreat of the U.S.S.R. in 
Manchuria before Japan, of which the sale of the Russian interest in the 
Eastern Railway gave evidence, and the recent and unexpected decline 
of Soviet influence in Sinkiang have naturally made the Kremlin the 
more insistent on the maintenance of Russian interests in Outer Mongolia. 
That country has been very completely ‘sovietised’ politically and 
economically during the last two decades. The Mongol princes have been 
killed, expelled or dispossessed. Mongolian dislike of the intrusive 
Chinese agriculturalist, who had been encroaching steadily on the grazing 
grounds of the nomad Mongol sheep farmer, has led to the virtual elimina- 
tion of the once influential Chinese trader and moneylender and to the 
formation of a barrier against that Chinese peasant penetration which 
has made-the Manchus a tiny minority in their own land of Manchuria 
in less than three generations. As the repulse of a Japanese incursion by 
a mainly Russian army at Nominhan in 1937 conclusively proved, the 
military convention signed by representatives of the U.S.S.R. and the 
Mongolian Republic at Ulan Bator, the capital of Outer Mongolia, on 
July 12th, 1936, is an agreement on which the Mongols of this region can " 
confidently count for protection against any invasion of their territory. 

The Chinese Government, however, can hardly be expected to remain 
content with a state of affairs in which the Government of Outer Mongolia 
refuse to admit any Chinese diplomatic, consular or other official repre- 
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sentative within their territories. The situation is all the more anomalous 
since the Russo-Chinese Treaty of May 3lst, 1924, recognised Outer 
Mongolia as an integral part of China and as under Chinese sovereignty. 
Yet the Chinese Government cannot send even a consular agent to this 
portion of their own territory, and there is good reason to believe that 
they have been unable to induce the U.S.S.R. to persuade the ‘ People’s 
Government’ at Ulan Bator to adopt a less exclusive policy. The 
Russian view is said to be that the question must await the further 
‘ clarification ’ (blessed word !) of the general situation in Eastern Asia 
before it can be usefully raised. But it is more than probable that the 
Russians have observed that Chinese Nationalism, in spite of military 
defeats and devastations, is the stronger for the Japanese invasion. 
They know that there has been no relaxation whatever of Chinese 
authority in the new province of Sikang (not to be confused with Sinkiang) 
formed out of the once debatable lands between suzerain China and 
vassal Tibet. They know that Anglo-Chinese discussion of the future 
of the British Crown Colony of Hong Kong has only been postponed to 
@ more convenient season. They must know that Chinese publicists 
have voiced, although the Chinese Government do not seem to have 
raised, Chinese claims to the Hukawng Valley in the extreme north of 
Burma, where a largely Chinese force has been operating under the 
American General Stilwell’s command. Both Governments, Soviet 
Russian and Republican Chinese, are clearly seeking to assert and define 
their respective interests in the thinly inhabited periphery of the teeming 
provinces of China within the Great Wall. Such is the political back- 
ground of the latest available news from Tartary. 
P. P. GRAVEs. 


TOTALITARIANISM IN THE CONSTITUTION 


Some of those who take their politics seriously enough to chalk up ‘slogans ’ 
on walls recently chose the Turl, in Oxford, for their activities. The 
second of the two ‘slogans ’ read—Socialism Wins Wars. Mr. Parker’s 
shop front did not afford space for other truths—as that autocracy and 
despotism—-even a Government of mid-Victorian Liberals—have won 
wars in their day. But it istrue that Socialism wins wars. German 
Socialism very nearly won this one for Germany in 1940. The first of 
the ‘ slogans,’ to which the second one was evidently a reply, was more 
debatable. Liberalism Thrives. But within the next few days there 
appeared a report by the Liberal Advisory Committee on Civil Liberties 
which has been published under the title of The State and Personal Liberty. 
The issue of this report which considers that 

‘ British liberty may be lost as Seeley says the British Empire was gained, 
in a fit of absence of mind ’ 


provides the opportunity for an examination of some constitutional 
trends. 
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An elementary distinction is that between the power of a government 
and the degree to which it is representative. A government which is 
completely unrepresentative may properly be called autocratic, but this 
does not mean that it is legally untrammelled. A despot has complete 
power ; an autocrat has power only within a limited sphere, although 
within that sphere (which may be very wide) he is subject to no control. 
The English medizval state was autocratic but not despotic. Bracton’s 
famous aphorism—rex non debet sub homine, sed sub Deo et lege—meant 
that there was no person or body of persons who could control the action 
of the Crown, but that its action was limited by the body of human and 
divine law. The practical difficulty in the operation of such a constitution 
was that of defining exactly where the royal prerogative stopped, of 
distinguishing between what Coke called the ‘ prerogative indisputable ’ 
and the ‘ prerogative disputable.’ So far as it was a constitutional 
struggle, the English Civil War was fought because an acceptable solution 
of this problem could not be reached without fighting. Montrose, in his 
Letter on Sovereign Power (which he did not limit to that of Kings) argued 
that such sovereignty was 


‘sacred and inviolable . . . not to be bounded, disputed, meddled with at all 
by subjects . . . yet . . . limited by the lawes of God and nature, and by the 
fundamental lawes of the country, which are those upon which Soveraigne 
Power itself resteth, in prejudice of which a King can doe nothing, and those 
also which secure to a good subject his honnour, his life and the propriety of 
his goods.’ 
Much the same point was made by Sir Orlando Bridgeman after the 
Restoration. 

‘It is not the sharing of government that is for the liberty and benefit of 
the people ; but it is how they may have their lives, and liberties, and estates, 
safely secured under government.’ 


In other words, the Crown had its large sphere of action with which the 
subject could not interfere ; and the subject had his small sphere with 
which the Crown could not—or should not—interfere. 

The Ciyil War and the Revolution of 1688 did not destroy the royal 
prerogative, but they further limited it ; and they did largely destroy the 
judicial and administrative organisations, such as the Star Chamber, 
through which the prerogative had been exercised. 

The new power which came into being was the King-in-Parliament. 
In the end it proved far stronger than the Crown, but for a long time its 
effective, as distinct from its legal, strength was limited. It was limited 
in the first place by the contractual theory of government, which pre- 
supposed a basic agreement by which the governed assigned a quantum of 
power to the governors in return for the security of their lives, liberties and 
property. A government which failed to carry out its part of the contract, 
or affected to exercise power beyond the term of that contract, might be 
considered to have forfeited its authority; just as an agent forfeits his 
authority when he goes beyond the instructions of his principal. 
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In the second place, the power of the government was limited by the 
great practical difficulty of enforcing it, with only a tiny army and ‘ civil 
service,’ without a police force and without the necessary statistical 
knowledge, on a highly conservative and unruly country. Over and over 
again the government either had to abandon its projects in the face of 
popular opposition, manifested in riots, or could only carry them with 
the greatest difficulty in propitious political circumstances. 

There still persisted also, though in an‘ increasingly attenuated form, 
the doctrine that there was a body of law—sometimes called ‘ natural 
law,’ sometimes the ‘law of nature ’"—which was superior to the law as 
enacted by the King-in-Parliament. It was the doctrine that had been 
laid down in Day v. Savadge (1614). 

‘Even an Act of Parliament made against natural equity, as, to make a 

man judge in his own case, is void in itself ; for jura nature sunt immutabilia, 
and they are legee legum.’ 
In point of fact, however, these jura nature had become, even by Black- 
stone’s time, little more than a decoration, a piece of polite learning ; and 
in the nineteenth century they were given their quietus. In Edinburgh 
and Dalkeith Railway v. Wauchope (1842) certain irregularities were 
known to have existed in regard to the passing of a private bill. Lord 
Campbell nevertheless held that the Courts had no concern with them ; 
its duty was simply to interpret and apply the Act as it stood. 


* All that a Court of Justice can do is to look to the Parliamentary roll: if 
from that it should appear that a bill has passed both Houses and received the 
Royal assent, no Court of Justice can inquire into the mode in which it was 
introduced into Parliament, nor into what was done previous to its introduction, 
or what passed in Parliament during its progress in its various stages through 
both Houses.’ 


Willes, J., emphasised the same point in Lee v. Bude and Torrington 
Junction Railway Co. (1871). 


“We sit here as servants of the Queen and the legislature. Are we to act 
as regents over what is done by Parliament with the consent of the Queen, 
lords and commons? I deny that any such authority exists. If an Act of 
Parliament has been improperly obtained, it is for the legislature to correct 
it by repealing it ; but, so long as it exists in law, the Courts are bound to 
obey it.’ 

And save that one Parliament cannot bind or restrict another,! there is 
as Lord Watson said in Dobie v. The Temporalities Board (1882), 


“really no practical limit to the authority of a supreme Legislature except the 
lack of executive power to enforce its enactments.’ 

It is worth observing that it was precisely this overwhelming power 
of the legislature against which the American colonists revolted ; and 


+ Even this limitation is too much for Mr. H. J. Laski who has suggested a bargain by 
which a Conservative opposition would be allowed to continue under a Socialist Government 
on condition that it agreed not to ‘ dissipate ’ the ‘ work of transformation ’ of repeal of 
statutes in the event of a Socialist defeat at the polls. Democracy in Crisis, 1933. 
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that they emphasised their victory by writing into the Federal and State 
constitutions various limitations to legislative and executive power, 
which they made effective by the doctrine of judicial review. This 
doctrine is still so powerful in the United States that Professor McIlwain 
can say ‘ we moderns think of politics in terms of law’; but the modern 


| Englishman is coming more and more to think of law in terms of politics. 
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Obviously, he has been coming to this for a long time. Why did he 
not come faster? The question is worth examining, because the legal 
machinery for despotism, that is, for a government without legal limita- 
tions (however ‘ popular’ or ‘representative’ it may be), has clearly 
existed for a century at least. 

The machinery, however, was for a long time used cautiously ; as 
though it were a motor-car which could be driven at 100 m.p.h. but 
which its owner preferred to drive at a steady 30. For, paradoxically, 
the near-omnipotence of the State was established in theory at a time 
when the bulk of opinion was against its application in practice. And 
although the Courts could no longer challenge legislation in the interests 
of natural law, they could and did interpret it in such a way as to give 
some measure of protection to the subject ; as by the rules that legislation 
invading the ‘right’ of personal freedom should be strictly construed, 
that statutes are presumed not to have retrospective effect and that, in 
the absence of express words or necessary implication, a subject is not to 
be deprived of access to the Courts. 

Equally important was the fact that the machine of sovereignty was 
complicated and slow-moving. It consisted of three mechanisms, Crown, 
Lords and Commons, so connected and (though unequal in power) each so 
completely essential to the general working, that any maladjustment in 
their relations was bound to slow down the process on which they were 
engaged. Queen Victoria’s attitude to Peel at the time of the ‘ Bed- 
chamber Crisis ’ and her fairly continuous suspicion of Palmerston and 
Gladstone, may well be less important to the historian than they seemed 
to contemporaries ; but-they were calculated to slow down the pace of 
governmental action. So were the intermittent bickerings between Lords 
and Commons. 

It is true that of the three subordinate machines the Commons was 
easily and increasingly the most powerful. But it was not a piece of 
mechanism working harmoniously for a single end. Its procedure, until 
the ‘eighties, allowed of almost interminable discussion. Its law of 
movement, control by a majority party and opposition by a minority 
party, was frequently vitiated by the fact that, in the face of Whigs, 
Radicals, Peelites, Tories, ‘Manchester men’ and Irish members, no 
majority party could be sure of a long existence. The result was, from 
about the middle of the "forties to about the middle of the ‘eighties, a 
political kaleidoscope which still lends interest to contemporary memoirs 
and novels, but naturally decreased the pace of legislative action. 

Finally, the machine of sovereignty had a ‘ governor ’ in the form of 
public opinion ; not the deluded, groping, half-blinded thing we know as 
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public opinion to-day, but the opinion, in direct touch with politics, of a 
much smaller body, much better educated and informed. The period 
between the first and the second Reform Bill was one in which ‘ intel- 
lectuals ’ in the true sense were a power to be reckoned with in British 
political life. 

The result was one of those compromises so dear to our heart, but 
delusive because it seemed to possess qualities of permanence which were 
more the result of accident than of anything else. The great, over- 
riding power was there in the sovereignty of Parliament ; it was not fully 
used, nor half used, and for this reason it was easy to assume that there 
was something which would always prevent it being fully used. In law 
there was very little, almost nothing, of the kind, and gradually the 
practical obstacles were removed one by one. 

The Crown has two main political functions : it is the essential symbol 
of national and imperial unity ; and it is one among the active political 
forces of the country, able on occasions to alter or restore the balance 
among those forces as a whole. Of these two functions it now performs 
the first only. Even as late as the reign of William IV it was a potential 
check (although an erratic one) upon the government of the day. Now 
it has become a branch of that government, and its prerogatives (such as 
the institution of censorship) are used to supplement legislative action. 

The power of the House of Lords was severely restricted by the 
Parliament Act of 1911. Its morale was perhaps even more seriously 
weakened, and although it has in the last two or three years gained some 
prestige as a forum of debate, it cannot be regarded as any longer a rival 
to the Commons. The Commons themselves, however, have become more 
and more (despite occasional ebullitions of independence) an assembly for 
registering the legislation introduced by the Government. The position 
of Mr. Neville Chamberlain and then of Mr. Churchill, though each was 
strengthened by adventitious influences, represented more than a short- 
term tendency ; and we have yet to see if it will be possible to remove 
from office a Government which can choose its own time for dissolution, 
and can mobilise all those resources of press and radio which a government 
to-day can command or influence. What public opinion, in the Victorian 
sense, is there likely to be that can stand against such mobilisation ? No 
one who takes the trouble to compare the daily and periodical press of 
this war with that of the last can deny a remarkable decline, not merely 
in critical power but in belief in criticism. 

There remain still two obstacles in the path of the totalitarian jugger- 
naut, judicial interpretation of the law and the comparative slowness of 
Parliamentary proceedings. Those who rely on the first of these as a 
defence against absolute power are not likely to gain much confidence 
from such pronouncements as that of the House of Lords (Lord Atkin 
dissenting) in Liversedge v. Anderson (1941). The question there was 
whether the words of Defence (General) Regulations, 1939, Reg. 18sB— 
‘If the Secretary of State has reasonable cause to believe ’"—meant that 
he had, in fact, such cause as the Courts could deem reasonable, or whether 
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it simply meant that he had such cause as he himself deemed reasonable. 
In his historic minority judgment Lord Atkin denied the contention that 
the regulation sought to give the Secretary of State power to make a 
decision by a ‘ subjective’ process, which could not properly be examined 
by an ‘ objective’ inquiry. 

‘It has always been one of the pillars of freedom, one of the principles of 
liberty for which, on recent authority, we are now fighting, that the judges 
are no respectors of persons, and stand between the subject and any attempted 
encroachments on his liberty by the executive, alert to see that any coercive 
action is justified in law. In this case I have listened to arguments which 
might have been addressed acceptably to the Court of King’s Bench in the time 
of Charles I . . . I know of only one authority which might justify the sug- 
gested method of construction. ‘‘ When I used a word,’ Humpty Dumpty 
said in rather a scornful tone, ‘‘ it means just what I choose it to mean, neither 
more nor less.”” ‘‘ The question is,” said Alice, “‘ whether you can make words 
mean different things.” ‘‘ The question is,” said Humpty Dumpty, “ who is 
to be master—that’s all” (Alice Through the Looking-Glass).’ 

In Lord Maugham’s judgment (the most detailed of the majority 
judgments) the following points emerged : the regulation ought not to 
be approached with any general presumption as to its meaning, except 
the universal presumption, applicable to Orders in Council-and other like 
instruments, that, if there is a reasonable doubt as to the meaning of the 
words used, we will prefer a construction which will carry into effect the 
plain intention of those responsible for the Order in Council, rather than 
one that will defeat that intention ; that 


‘since the Home Secretary is not acting judicially in such a case, it would be 
strange if his decision could be questioned in a Court of Law’ ; 


that 


‘there must be a large number.of cases in which the information on which the 
Secretary of State is likely to act will be of a very confidential nature ’ ; 


and that 


‘the person who is primarily entrusted with these most important duties is 
One of the principal Secretaries of State and a member of the Government 
answerable to Parliament for a proper discharge of his duties. I do not think 
he is at all in the same position as, for example, a police constable.’ ? 


What defence is there left to the subject ? It is true that Regulation 
18B is directed against ‘any person of hostile origins or associations ’ or 
having been ‘ recently concerned in acts prejudicial to the public safety 
or the defence of the realm . . .’ But what is there to prevent ‘ public 
safety ’ and the ‘ defence of the realm ’ being so extended in some future 
regulation that they allow of prosecutions, or of imprisonment without 
prosecution, for any criticism of a major measure of the Government ? 

2 Lord Atkin had emphasised the restrictions on the power of the police to arrest without 
@ warrant as symbolic of the restrictions on the executive in general. In Lord Maugham’s 
view such restrictions instantly lose much of their force when applied to higher executive 
ranks. 
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Those—and they are many—who believe that we are fighting this war in 
order to hasten a social revolution will naturally take the view that 
opposition to such a revolution is a menace to public safety. It is true 
that the Courts are still willing to protect the subject from abuse of the 
police power to arrest without a warrant (Dumbell v. Roberts, 1944) ; but 
it would appear from Lord Maugham’s judgment in Liversedge v. Anderson 
that a totally different view is to be taken of action by a Secretary of 
State. If such an officer says, ‘I am not acting judicially ; I do not 
pretend to be acting judicially ; I am exercising executive power,’ then, 
it seems, the Courts are to stand aside. 

What the subject is left with is the hope that Parliament will not 
entrust a Minister with such power. In a period when legislation demanded 
the passage of a Bill in three readings and a committee stage by the two 
Houses, each able to reject it and each containing powerful and vocal 
minority elements, that might be a rough-and-ready safeguard. But to 
entertain such a hope now is not merely to see in the majority-dragooned 
Commons of to-day the far more turbulent Commons of the mid-Victorian 
age ; it is to ignore the immensely powerful auxiliary legislative machine 
which has grown up alongside Parliament. The existence of ‘ delegated * 
legislation (i.e., regulations issued by Government Departments and the 
bye-laws of local authorities and public utility companies) is nothing new. 
What is to some extent new is the degree to which the Courts are pre- 
vented from examining the validity of such legislation and subjecting it 
to the ultra vires test. But although it is a belief among many reformers 
that the Courts are hypercritical of delegated legislation they have not, 
in fact, shown themselves to be so. The occasions when a regulation has 
been declared ultra vires (as in Chester v. Bateson (1920) ) have been very 
few.* And they are likely to be fewer. As Messrs. Keir and Lawson put 
it (Cases in Constitutional Law, 2nd ed., pp. 10-11) : 

‘ The power to legislate has very commonly been delegated in terms so wide 
as apparently to exclude effective control by the Courts. Provision is made 
that regulations, rules and orders made under an Act of Parliament shall have 
effect as though enacted in the Act itself ; or that they shall be final and not 
subject to appeal in any Court; or that their confirmation by a specified 
Minister shall be conclusive evidence that the requirements of the Act authoris- 
ing them have been complied with. In some cases, the subordinate legislative 
authority is even empowered to vary or rescind substantive provisions of the 
Act it has to administer.’ - 


In view of these facts and tendencies, what meaning, if any, still 
attaches to the ‘ Rule of Law’ in this country ? That rule, it is to be 
observed, signifies a great deal more than mere non-lawlessness, than the 
inability of the executive to take action in defiance of the judiciary. 
Dicey declared that it meant : 

‘in the first place, the absolute supremacy or predominance of regular law as 
opposed to the influence of arbitrary power ’ 


* The Liberal report admits ‘ with sorrow that the present temper of the Courts does 
not encourage the genuinely aggrieved person to such a legal remedy.’ 
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and that it excluded 


‘the existence of arbitrariness, of prerogative or even of wide discretionary 
authority on the part of government.’ 


It is indeed arguable that there cannot truly be a Rule of Law without 
a written constitution which expressly admits of the power of the judiciary 
to review legislative acts and to keep them within the bounds of the 
constitution. Dicey’s interpretation, however, was narrower. It was 
apparently a reasonable one in his day when the government did not, as 
a rule, act arbitrarily. But this restraint was not imposed upon it by the 
constitution ; it was largely the result of circumstances existing at the 
time and no longer existing now. 

‘For the ancients,’ Professor McIlwain has said, ‘the state makes 
the laws ; for moderns, the law makes the state.’ This is no place to 
discuss how far the dictum is true of America. It is not true of this 
country. The element of arbitrariness is a very strong one in our consti- 
tution as it exists at present, though not always in that constitution as 
presented in the text-books. 

The importance now attached to the question of delegated legislation 
has served to emphasise, though not to determine, the wider question of 
the future of the constitution. Mr. Herbert Morrison’s plea for delegated 
legislation on a larger scale was supported by Mr. Harold Laski in an 
article in the Manchester Guardian of April 19th. Mr. Laski began, in the 
approved style, by attributing to ‘the critics of enlarged Executive 
power’ three motives; that they were ‘really anxious to prevent as 
much legislation as they could, that they believed in ‘ administrative 
nihilism ’ and that they were anxious to preserve ‘ those conventions of 
our system which Professor Dicey erected into classic dogmas sixty years 
ago.’ ‘Clearly, nothing could be more absurd than to stay to ask whether a 
dogma sixty years old might not have some validity still; and Mr. Laski 
was immediately successful in making his opponents look ridiculous. 

But what of his allies? He described them, by implication, as 
‘serious students of politics ’ and as ‘ disinterested.’ But except in one 
sentence he did not condescend to explain why their seriousness and 
disinterestedness had led them to the beliefs they hold. That one 
sentence ran : 


‘ Delegated legislation is the inevitable accompaniment of the character given 
by modern technology to a community like ours.’ 


This argument is in the best tradition of contemporary dialectic. It 
includes three key words, ‘ inevitable,’ ‘ modern ’ and ‘ technology,’ and 
it makes no attempt to analyse any of them or to explain why, in this 
conjunction, they lead to a particular conclusion. ‘So, in the past, 
enthusiasts drew spiritual consolation and intellectual nourishment from 
the ‘ blessed word,’ Mesopotamia. So to Mr. G. D. H. Cole did it seem 


‘inevitable that any society capable of standing the test of the struggle for 
existence under twentieth-century conditions shall have built into its very 
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foundations this common element of centralised planning and control that 
exists both in Nazi Germany and in the Soviet Union’ (Programme for Victory, 
1941). 


So, to another exponent of inevitablity, Mr. E. H. Carr, 


‘ The victors lost the peace, and Soviet Russia and Germany won it, because 
the former continued to preach, and in part to apply, the once valid, but now 
disruptive ideals of the rights of nations and laisser-faire capitalism, whereas 


the: latter, consciously or unconsciously borne forward on the tide of the_ 


twentieth century, were striving to build up the world in larger units under 
centralised planning and control’ (Conditions of Peace, 1941). 


Mr. Laski, however (unlike Mr. Cole), has something of a conscience 
about parliamentary government. It is true that this conscience only 
operates intermittently and that Mr. Laski never tires of recalling 
Tocqueville’s doctrine that parliamentary government and popular 

_ government have no necessary connection with each other (e.g., New 
Statesman, October 23rd, 1943). But he nevertheless claims to have so 
much affection for parliamentary government that he is anxious to save 
it from the contempt into which it would fall if it did not pass as much 
legislation as he and his disinterested friends want. So he seeks 


“to see to it that Parliament is equipped properly to scrutinise the operation 
of its power by the Executive.’ 


The chief means which he proposes for this is 


“a properly staffed House of Commons committee on delegated legislation . . . 
to which all orders and regulations should go. These could be scrutinised and 
submitted for approval to the House between the end of questions and the 
beginning of the major business of the day, and provision should be made for 
a challenge to any power it is proposed to take where the Committee notifies 
the House that its form is of an exceptional character.’ 


Mr. Laski pointed out that such a committee was proposed by the 
Donoughmore Committee which reported on the question of delegated 
legislation in 1931. That is true. But Mr. Laski made no reference to 
the other recommendations of the Donoughmore Committee—strict 
limitation of the power of Ministers to amend statutes, the exercise of 
judicial functions except when they have been clearly deputed to a 
Minister and their exercise in that case by a Ministerial tribunal, appeals 
to the Courts from Ministerial tribunals on questions of law though not 
of fact, publicity for the reports of Ministerial inspectors. It is, in fact, 
not very easy to believe in Mr. Laski’s devotion to supervision of the 
executive power. Otherwise he would surely have chosen a more effective 
means of supervision.. His Committee suffers from two defects. In the 
first place, it would contain a majority of the party in power, and it is 
unlikely that the majority members would not be amenable to party 
direction. A Minister who wanted a particular regulation passed would 
see to it that the majority on the supervising committee passed it. In the 
second place, the worst excesses and difficulties inherent in the regulation 
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might not be discovered at all by the committee. They would only be 
discovered in practice when they had created situations out of which 
actual claims arose. Judicial review in the United States does not take 
the form of a pre-view of legislation : it is only exercised when the facts 
of a case brought: before the Courts demand its exercise. 

At the other extreme from Mr. Laski, a contributor to the Sunday 
Times of April 9th, Mr. W. Harvey Moore, suggested that judges should be 
given power in respect of delegated legislation to act ‘as seems just.’ 
This presumably means that they should act.in accordance with ‘ natural 
justice,’ as their predecessors from time to time did. The heart may 
indeed find such a prospect attractive: the mind recoils from it. In 
countries where there is a written constitution, judges have been trained 
in the very delicate duties of judicial review and there is a whole body 
of decided cases on the subject. English and Scottish judges have had 
comparatively little training in the subject and none at all, for a very 
long time, in ‘ natural law.’ The effect of allowing them to pass upon 
delegated legislation ‘ as seemed just ’ (while they were still, presumably, 
to accept direct legislation without question) paralyses the imagination. 
Moreover, though it is clearly the very last thing that Mr. Moore wants, 
the result might well be to substitute political for legal ‘ justice.’ 

The way of escape is not to be found in that direction ; and it is 
equally unlikely that we shall ever commit ourselves to a written consti- 
tution. A contemporary version of the rights of the subject would not be 
a very satisfactory document. Indeed, very little of such rights would 
remain after an exposition of them to-day, Mr. H. G. Wells, we may 
recall, included among his ‘ rights of man’ 

‘that he shall have the right to buy or sell without discriminatory restrictions 
anything that. may be lawfully bought or sold, in such quantities and with such 
reservations as are compatible with the common welfare.’ 


Put the other way about this would read : 

‘ The State may, in the interests of the common welfare, place such restrictions 
as are necessary upon the buying and selling of goods of all kinds and it shall 
be a criminal offence to buy or sell in contravention of such restrictions.’ ° 
The time to embody the rights of the subject in the constitution in 
explicit form is when you believe in them : when you do not, it is better 
to leave them as they are. 

Nevertheless, we have still found no solution either to the problem 
created by the over-riding sovereignty inherent in the King-in-Parlia- 
ment, or to the power of the tremendous auxiliary legislative machine 
which has grown up in the past 100 years. Unless we do, the tools are 
all ready, not for autocracy (since that meant limited power), but for 
despotism. The implications in the sphere of personal and political 
liberty are obvious enough. Mr. Hayek, in his Road to Serfdom, has 
discussed the economic implications. 

‘If the individuals are to be able to use their knowledge effectively in 
making plans, they must be able to predict actions of the state which affect 
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those plans. But if the actions of the state are to be predictable they must be 
determined by rules fixed independently of the concrete circumstances which 
can neither be foreseen nor taken into account beforehand ; and the particular 
effects of such actions will be unpredictable. If, on the other hand, the state 
were to direct the individual’s actions so as to achieve particular ends, its 
action would have to be decided on the basis of the full circumstances of the 
moment and would therefore be unpredictable. Hence the familiar fact that 
the more the state plans the more difficult planning becomes for the individual. 
. . . The important question is whether the individual can foresee the action 
of the state and make use of this knowledge as a datum in forming his own plans, 
with the result that the state cannot control the use made of its machinery, and 
that the individual knows precisely how far he will be protected against inter- 
ference from others, or whether the state is in a position to frustrate individual 
efforts (pp. 56, 57, 60). g 

On May 17th Mr. Herbert Morrison agreed to the institution of a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons to examine and report upon 
certain classes of delegated legislation—Regulations and Orders which 
cannot be effective until affirmed by Parliament and those against which 
@ prayer or a negative resolution may be raised. Although in the opinion 
of the Attorney-General such a Committee would rather facilitate than 
hinder the passage of delegated legislation, Mr. Morrison’s ‘ concession ’ 
was generally welcomed ; possibly because it was one which he had 
previously refused. And no doubt it was a concession the more easily 
made by a member of his Party because it was so much in line with 
Mr. Laski’s suggestion. 

This is a reason for regarding it with some suspicion ; and the sus- 
picion is not lessened by consideration of what happened during a debate 
on the Food and Drugs (Milk and Dairies) Bill on June 13th. Mr. 
Erskine Hill objected to the clause which gave to the Minister of Agri- 
culture the power of refusing or cancelling registration (that is, of pre- 
venting a man being a dairy-farmer or dairyman or of putting him out of 
business) if, in the Minister’s opinion, ‘ the Regulations will not be, or 
are not being, complied with.’ This absolute power to destroy a man’s 
means of livelihood before an offence has been committed and on the 
mere suspicion that he would commit an offence led Mr. Erskine Hill to 
say that while ‘ clean milk is of importance to the community . . . the 
liberty of the individual is too great a price to pay for even clean milk.’ 
He proposed that a man who had been refused registration or whose 
registration had been cancelled should have the right.of appearing and 
calling witnesses before an investigating tribunal and should have a 
further right of appeal in the local County Court. Mr. Hudson attempted 
to make the somewhat disingenuous defence that, after all, a man whose 
registration as a dairy-farmer had been cancelled could go in for some 
other form of farming. But his real attitude was disclosed when he said 
‘ quite definitely ’ that Mr. Erskine Hill’s view of the relative value of 
clean milk and the liberty of the subject went ‘ a good deal too far.’ Mr. 
Erskine Hill’s amendment was defeated by 178 votes to 76. 

Here was an issue of first-class importance and one easily intelligible. 
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The clause to which Mr. Erskine Hill objected. was not contained in a 
Regulation issued under the authority of an Act of Parliament but in the 
parent Act itself. It was fully debated and its implications were made 
perfectly clear. What probability is there that the Select Committee, 
hearing only civil servants as witnesses, would do better than the House ? 
And, if it did query a Regulation, what probability is there that the 
Minister would sacrifice anything which he regarded as essential for the 
sake of civil liberties ? 

However difficult the whole question is, it is sufficiently evident that 
if the present tendency is allowed to continue unchecked the ‘ rights of 
the subject ’ will cease before long to have any practical value, and a 
potentially totalitarian machine will have been constructed. The long- 
term remedy (for which one may search the Report and the Education 
Bill to little result) is the teaching of these neglected rights, so that the 
next generation of ordinary people will claim them, the next generation 
of administrators will respect them and the next generation of lawyers 
will enforce them. The best short-term remedy is the immediate recon- 
sideration of the Donoughmore Report, with the object of putting it into 
general effect and not of allowing it to remain a constitutional curiosity, 
as it has done these last thirteen years. 

CINCINNATUS. 


FAIR COMMENT 


MACHINES WITHOUT MEN 


MECHANISED warfare passes into its final phase with the arrival, 
long predicted, of the pilotless plane—first thoroughly efficient specimen 
of the destructive machine without a man in it. This month we shall 
not repeat what the charwoman said as she was blown by the blast out 
of the scullery into the kitchen, or tell of the unperturbed postman who 
took shelter in a pillar box. These anetdotes are not a bit funny. 
Bombed hospitals make bad jokes ; and we all know—though we’ve been 
told little—that Germans have a gift for hitting hospitals and schools. 
Instead, we must again admire the foresight of those imaginative writers, 
who, like ‘Erewhon’ Butler, sarcastically advised us, long ago, to 
enclose steel monsters in glass cases, lest they should acquire rudimentary 
instincts and begin to act on their own. 


PLAN FOR THE ProTLEss Era 


As the pilotless era approaches, # litter of White Papers descends 
upon us from Government Departments ; reminding us of the leaflets 
scattered in millions from propagandist planes. These Whitehall Papers 
plan a better world. This time we ought to be more modest than we were 
after 1918. Before preparing a world fit for heroes to live in let us secure 
a world in which it may be possible to remain alive. In case of such 
accidents as other wars we shall need points of shelter, more and more 
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remote, as the robot machines pursue us ; as vacant tanks and armoured 
cars hunt us along roads, across fields, over the hills ; as submarines and 
even subterranean burrowing moles of iron lurk for us in the depths of 
water and earth. In the troubled days of the so-called dark and Middle 
Ages men had for sanctuary such retreats as that Monte Cassino which 
we have reduced to ruins. To what Ark will our new flood drive us ? 
Perhaps to ledges and recesses of the Himalayas, to caverns dank, dark, 
but inaccessible. A ‘brutish’ existence, as Hobbes wisely warned us 
of the State of Nature in the Leviathan. But we must be prepared for 
it. Already, while war lasts, many thousands of men, women and 
children spend their nights in caves. Nothing but a little collective 
common sense can impede the March of Science. The refinements of 
civilisation may reduce us to the level of our ancestors, the Cave Men. 
Is there a secret White Paper with plans ready for our last lines of retreat 
from our own suicidal inventions ? 


SEEN, BUT NoT REaD 
What standard of literary taste is imposed upon immature minds 
by the dominance of the machines which many people believe to be 
‘educative ? Take, for example, the films, with their recent successes in 
the adaptation or mechanisation of famous fiction. August, with its 
mild holiday tasks, was approaching, as I happened to be staying, last 
month, near a private school dedicated to the almost hopeless task of 
instructing boys of rather weak health and decidedly weaker intelligence 
in the art of reading. What great novel, now, should be selected for 
holiday reading this year? Titles were suggested from Dickens, Jane 
Austen, Stevenson ; from Marryat, Conrad, even Conan Doyle. There 
was no ready response. Few boys seemed to have heard of any novel. 
At last certain filmed masterpieces were mentioned—Gone with the Wind, 
suppose, or The Tale of T'wo Cities, Kipps, or Wuthering Heights. At once 
a light of recognition shone in the vacant faces of prefects and smaller 
boys. ‘ Yes, sir, we’ve seen that!’ I conclude that, in these days, 
elementary minds have to see books before they feel the faintest disposi- 
tion to read them. The ‘ pictures ’ precede the printed word ; if indeed 
many or any of the young ever get so far as to confirm their impressions 
of filmed masterpieces by turning to the original texts, which, for the 

most part, are now unprocurable—out of print. 


ART AND THE STATE 


‘ We are none of us sensible in war time.’ I quote from Professor 
Gilbert Murray’s contribution to a very interesting discussion, in the 
current issue of The Author, concerning ‘ the State and the Arts.’ It has 
often been argued, that no Government Department, no Ministry of Arts, 
could ever be sensible, or, better, sensitive in its patronage of the arts. 
Art would not necessarily become dull and official under State patronage. 
Its more modern, its unaccustomed, productions would almost certainly 
come under the criticism of M.P.’s and others ‘ watching the interests of 
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the taxpayer,’ as of aged or conventional artists objecting to new methods. 
Have we not recently had an example of this sort of protest in the attack 
made upon a few C.E.M.A. exhibitions by a number of aged painters ? 
Attacks much more violent have been made upon plays supposed to 
be ‘ subversive "—useful word—or unpatriotic in state-endowed theatres 
abroad. For example, at the now moribund Théétre Francais, where, 
a few years ago, anti-semitic rowdies shouted down a play written by a 
Jew. 


Wuat tHe Artist WANTS 


‘What the artist wants from the State is not employment ; but simply 
money, so Sir Osbert Sitwell in the symposium from which I have quoted. 
Obviously true! This truth need not exclude minor encouragements ; 
State grants for promising enterprise; in place of taxes on ‘ entertain- 
ments’ and restrictions (in war time) on the paper and other materials 
which writers, painters and musicians have to use. What the modest 
artist, temperamentally individualist, humbly desires, is not so much that 
he should be given money by the State, as that the money he may happen 
to make should not be taken away from him. As things are, if a writer 
by a wonderful chance—perhaps his last chance—makes a considerable 
sum and a success in one year, about half of it will be forcibly removed 
from him a year later by the eminently inartistic Inland Revenue. 


A Cass In Pornt 


One of the cruellest injustices in our reputedly impartial income-tax 
is indeed the case of the writer and his ‘ profits.’ Long before this Second 
World War, the late William Archer, who ought to have received official 
recognition for his introduction of Ibsen to English readers, achieved 
the one considerable financial success of a laborious literary life. The 
theme of a play was suggested to him by a dream. He wrote The Green 
Goddess. He told me that he counted upon this unexpected success to 
realise enough money for ‘ an old-age pension.’ I gathered that, after the 
tax-collector had done with him, his pension would have amounted to 
about £400 a year, instead of the £700 or £800 a year he had actually 
earned for himself. In what I may call the pre-income-tax days certain 
Chancellors of the Exchequer—Disraeli, Gladstone—have been also 
writers. If we ever again get a Chancellor with even the slightest know- 
ledge of the struggles of authors, will he graciously consider that the 
Treasury would lose little were the ‘three years average ’ to be applied 
to those who do creative work through the lean years, only to find them- 
selves fleeced when one fat year comes? This concession would be more 
useful than humbugging patronage of art by dull politicians calling them- 
selves the State. 

An EccEntTRIC VICTORIAN 

We read, in the revised edition (1930) of the poems of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, that Robert Bridges felt that ‘ his own duty towards his friend 
has been satisfyingly aceomplished ’ by the publication of the earlier 
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collection. The new one was edited by another. Bridges’ sense of duty 
towards his friend was peculiar to himself. He kept the poems con- 
cealed for years. Thus the strange poet, with his frequently fantastic 
' rhymes and his ‘sprung rhythm’ (at least as old, in essence, as the 
Early English alliterative convention) travelled like a sort of submarine 
under the waters of oblivion, until, so late as 1918, he surprisingly 
emerged with a shock upon the young writers who have been so deeply 
influenced by him since. So it seems that this year’s centenary of his 
birth must be a blunder in dates. Was Gerard Manley Hopkins, then, a 
complete Victorian ? It sounds almost incredible. The long concealment 
served his fame. He found his delayed audience ready to applaud his 
eccentricities as well as his great merits, ‘ Run-over’ rhymes like 
‘wrecked her he came’ with ‘electric’ appeared, at once, to the disciples’ 
ears, as exquisite as, say, the beautiful haunting sounds in The Leaden 
Echo and the Golden Echo. A sometimes embarrassing sentimentality 
was cloaked in originality of form. If A. E. Housman had written, in 
his idiom, The Bugler’s First Communion what scorn would have been 
poured upon him by W. H. Auden! The form excuses much amongst the 
young, who are also, often, the hard-hearted. 


Wark As A ‘CURE’ 


It is interesting to re-read Hopkins together with two other Catholic 
poets—Coventry Patmore and Francis Thompson. I note that all three 
reconciled their creed with patriotism. Some of their utterances read 
oddly to-day. After the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, Patmore wrote :— 

Let those whose pleasant chance 

Took them, like me, among the German towns 

- After the war that pluck’d the fangs from France. 
Quite like Carlyle’s savage letter to The Times ; quite unlike Christina 
Rossetti’s lament over fallen France! Well, things looked very different 
in 1873. Less excusable was Patmore’s belief that ‘ war’s the ordained 
way of all that live.’ The angel in the house could be the very devil out 
of it. As to the gentle Francis Thompson, he too supposed, in his Vic- 
torian Ode, that the ‘ fire of war ’ can ‘ purge away the inveterate strains 
of too-long ease.’ Why, one asks, is ease a crime to be so brutally 
punished ? Let us excuse these poets by the obvious remark that none 
of them knew what war meant, or would presently come to mean as a 
corrective of ‘ease ’—a word that callously ignores the toil of millions 
of workers in time of peace. 
RIcHARD JENNINGS. 


NORTHERN GALLERY 


(Leeds, June 1932—November 1933) 


THE time approached when the train was due to arrive, so I peered out of the 
carriage window towards our destination. The clear blue of the sky and the 
luxuriousness of the midsummer breezes deepened the impression of shabbiness 
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given by the small, dusty-red towns and villages we passed. (Going North you 
leave gradually behind the pink, variegated bricks of the home counties ; the 
appearance of a brick with a harsh even surface of dusty-red presently bespeaks 
a different civilisation ; and the acid tinge of the grass gives warning of a 
different climate). On the horizon straight ahead rested a. blanket of smoke ; 
in a few minutes the train was running through fog which, though rarefied and 
pale, quite shut out the light and not less the warmth of the June sun, and we 
were among the suburbs of Leeds. The fog—the West Riding Blight I later 
learnt it was called—muffled the nojse of the busy city. Leaving our baggage 
at a hotel in which the rooms were vast but there was no running water dis- 
coverable, I went with my wife to see the City Art Gallery, of which I had 
lately been’ made Director. The size and dereliction of the place, and my 
total inexperience of administration and ignorance of provincial museums 
heightened my misgivings ; had I found myself captain of an unseaworthy ship 
instead, they would hardly have been more lively. We had not wandered for 
long through the big, neglected Victorian rooms before a short, energetic man 
approached and shook us heartily by the hand. ‘I’m a member of the Art 
Gallery Committee,’ he explained, ‘and I’ve come to welcome you to Leeds 
and to arrange for you to visit my house, for I’m sure you’d like to see the few 
pictures I have.’ We expressed our appreciation. ‘ But I must ask you,’ he 
said, ‘ to postpone your visit for a while—in fact until November. You see, the 
painters are in and they’ll not be done till then. Well, I must be going now,’ 
he said, smiling in response to our thanks, ‘not knowing anybody in Leeds, 
I thought you’d be glad for somebody to meet you.’ 

The sunless air, and the teeming thousands of sunless people, the brief 
vistas down streets which dissolved abruptly in miasmal mist, our equivocal 
welcome—all this suddenly emerged for us as retribution for lives which 
withered under our doleful retrospective scrutiny into unredeemed chronicles 
of sin and error. How otherwise explain the predicament in which we found 
ourselves ? And we weighed with regret, against the security of an official post 
in purgatory, the changes and chances of our previous existence, precarious 
though this had always been. We remembered how about this time of year 
the Blue Grass region of Kentucky is strangely transformed almost overnight 
from a place temperate in climate and in aspect nearly English, into an exotic 
tropical paradise, resonant with the hum of insects, stiflingly crowded (spacious 
though it is) with luxuriant, aggressive flora. We remembered the obelisks of 
Manhattan, a multitude of white and greying shafts bathed in an intoxicating 
wind. We remembered the contrasting horizontal sweep of London as we saw 
it from the windows of our flat on Campden Hill, the river, its axis, curving 
broadly, here hidden by wharves and houses, there reflecting with a steely light 
an overcast sky. These, and all they contained, we had exchanged, at the 
persuasion of an unknown alderman who had climbed our many stairs, for a 
minute salary and a mission the nature of which I only vaguely apprehended. 


* * * * * 


I had no conception of the way in which art galleries were managed nor 
indeed had I given very serious consideration to the purposes they were intended 
to serve. Spending my days now in learning how pictures were packed, trans- 
ported, insured, cleaned and framed, and how the staff entrusted with their 
custody was recruited and organised, and in pondering the ultimate meaning 
of all these activities, the sense—as Ovid must have had it—of exile was in 
abeyance. But every evening as I emerged from the Gallery into the raw 
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foggy air it renewed itself with an insistence which during the six years we 
lived in the North never for either of us diminished. It was not long before I 
was aware that most of the other Southerners in Leeds (as later in Sheffield) 
shared our consciousness of remaining strangers, and this knowledge helped to 
justify my failure to feel at home in a region where there was much to like and 
to admire, and with which I already had many associations, for my father was 
born in Yorkshire ; I had cheerful childhood recollections of Christmases spent 
with my grandparents in Bradford ; and my mother’s family came originally 
from the neighbouring county of Westmorland. There is, in fact, a frontier, 
a painfully visible one—between the North and the South of England, a frontier 
. no less perceptible to the inhabitants of the one side than of the other, for I 
was soon made aware of the Yorkshire opinion of Southerners, among whom 
Londoners were regarded as particularly pronounced examples. This opinion 
somewhat corresponds to that prevailing in eighteenth-century England with 
regard to Frenchmen—to the ‘ Monsieurs.’ Southerners, that is to say, are 
conceded to have the more finished manners, for what little these are worth 
to the Northern eye, which looks upon them as the mask of devious intentions. 
They are considered extravagant and pleasure-loving and to have a quite too 
high opinion of their own merits, to be, in short, ‘ stuck-up, fancy sort of chaps.’ 
These grave shortcomings appear to excite in the Northerner not so much 
hostility or contempt, as an unsleeping watchfulness. 

From time to time these and other regional differences are discussed in the 
correspondence columns of the local press. Londoners’ want of sympathy with 
the North, according to one contributor, has its origin in a football season in 
which Arsenal suffered a series of ignominious defeats at the hands of Yorkshire 
teams, which engendered, he asserted, unforgettable resentment. Few of the 
views expressed revealed such want of knowledge of the metropolis, but 
London’s remoteness from the experience of many of the more privileged 
citizens of the North was unexpected. A married couple with whom we were 
acquainted, who were widely travelled and well-read, knew London in just 
the way they knew Paris, New York and Rome ; they were familiar with its 
antiquities, its museums and art galleries, its big hotels and their frequenters, 
but of the more intimate, more characteristic aspects of its life they seemed to 
have no notion. But the Londoner, except for a vague idea of the outward 
aspect of its industrial cities, which chills the hearts even of those least sus- 
ceptible to their surroundings, is hardly aware of the North, or, except for 
what he may pick up from Northern music-hall humour, of the Northerner. 
Yet in his robust music-hall mythology, especially in the ballads of which 
Young Albert and Sam Small are the central characters, are discoverable 
several distinguishing Northern traits ; most conspicuously a determination 
never to be impressed by superiority of any sort ; a frank pre-occupation with 
material things ; an indifference to ‘style’; a conviction of belonging, by 
virtue of an exceptional degree of uprightness, toughness and tenacity, to a 
superior caste. The Young Albert and the Sam Small sagas are caricatures ; 
but there exists in the character of Mr. Hiram Yorke in Charlotte Bronté’s 
Shirley a uniquely penetrating portrait of the generic Yorkshireman. One 
characteristic which, however, if my memory serves, does not belong to Mr. 
Yorke, but which I often met with, is a highly-developed sense of the macabre 
—a connoisseurship of the gloomy no more to be confused with gloom than 
enjoyment of the risks of steeplechasing is to be confused with fear. Indeed 
the Northern town-dweller’s power of survival in surroundings so forbidding 
would seem to argue the possession of a secret and ample fund of cheerfulness. 
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The life in a Northern industrial city of a man with any marked disposition to 
melancholy could offer none but painful prospects. To a Dostoievsky, a Poe 
or a Van Gogh, the atmosphere of Leeds or Sheffield would prove more deadly 
than the most severe reverse of fortune. A homely example of Northern relish 
of the gloomy was provided by Mrs. Flowers who came to ‘do’ for us each 
morning. One day we were struck by her air of sombre exaltation. ‘I had an 
accident last night,’ she presently explained. ‘We was going upstairs to bed, 
and I thinks I hears tapping on front door. .So I turns round at top step, and 
I catches foot in carpet and I falls right down. I only has time to call out 
“Good-bye all,” but before I strikes bottom I remembers everything, including 
young man I’d just read about in evening paper that was to be hung for 
murder, and I says to myself, “ Young man, little did I think my time’d 
come before thine ”’.’ 

The aspect of the Yorkshire temperament with which I was more par- 
ticularly concerned was its response to the visual arts. Not only the general 
aspect of Leeds, of its Art Gallery in particular (the place above all others 
where its xsthetic consciousness might be expected to be most deliberately 
manifest), but several personal experiences suggested the prevalence of visual 
insensibility of the most militant kind. An alderman told me that he’d once 
been to the National Gallery, ‘ But somehow,’ he said, ‘I just couldn’t fancy 
that.’ A lady prominent in the social life of the city, who, calling on my wife, 
and instantly noting the presence of a bronze bust on the mantelpiece, 
exclaimed : ‘I suppose that’s an Epsteen ? Well, J think Epsteen’s vulgar.’ 
These and other such utterances might have been dismissed as fortuitous, but 
I shortly learned that an equally unhopeful attitude flourished in academic 
circles. I accepted an invitation from the Education Authority of a neigh- 
bouring town to play the part of devil’s advocate in a debate on modern art, 
to defend this activity, that is to say, against the assault of the Headmaster of 
the local School of Art. When I entered the hall in which the contest was to 
take place it was crowded almost to overflowing by some thirty occupants, 
already stolidly seated and drawing at their pipes. Presently there was a stir 
in the aisle as two heavily-breathing men trundled forward a magic-lantern so 
massive and stocky in construction as to put me in mind of a trench-mortar, 
which they presently brought to bear, at the closest range, upon a crumpled 
square of linen hung upon the wall. The Art Master opened our proceedings 
with animation, neglecting no one of the stock indictments of contemporary 
art : ‘modern artists unable to draw . . . choose to depict what’s ugly when so 
many beautiful subjects to choose from ... don’t know whether you're 
looking at a blue cow or an eruption of Vesuvius”. . . my little boy aged four 
could do better,’ and so forth. Then the big mortar was prepared for action. 
The beam it projected proving unexpectedly dim, it was moved closer and 
closer to the square of linen, and only when it was within 2 feet of the target 
was it considered to be effective. It then appeared that the monster was 
designed to take slides of a larger size than those which my opponent proposed 
to show ; this difficulty he attempted to meet by taking each slide between 
forefinger and thumb, lowering it into the machine, and holding it in the beam 
of light. In several instances it was possible to discern, as in a glass darkly, 
projections of the lower halves of pictures. To illustrate the theme that John 
Gilbert was a superlative draughtsman, a number of Sickert’s free extempor- 
isations in oil upon the older artist’s themes were thrown upon the linen square 
as genuine works of the nineteenth-century illustrator, but the climax of the 
performance came when the audience was given to understand that the coup 
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de grace was at last to be delivered to the prostrate and battered body of 
modern art. Excitement rose. ‘ There’s one artist, at least, who could have 
been all right ; in fact,’ the lecturer conceded, ‘ he was all right—ntil he went 
mad. I’m going to show you two phases of his work: Now look: Stanley 
Spencer : series one, before he went mad. Series two: after he went mad.’ The 
first series consisted entirely of landscapes by Gilbert Spencer ; the second of 
figure paintings by Stanley Spencer. 

Nothing that I said (though I refrained from reference to the arbitrary 
attributions of the pictures shown) served to counteract the unfavourable 
impression of contemporary art which the Art Master had given, and when the 
vote was taken, it transpired that twenty-nine out of thirty had been cast in 
support of his contention, the local Director of Education diplomatically 
abstaining. When this result was announced, my successful opponent beamed : 
‘ You know,’ he disarmingly said, ‘ I think I could have done just as well if I’d 
been on the other side.’ 

These experiences and others of a like kind filled me with a consuming sense 
of the importance and the urgency of my work in Leeds. In an age abounding 
in fine architecture, painting, sculpture, and craftsmanship, an age when the 
sense of beauty were widespread, art galleries would exist to preserve, for the 
pleasure of connoisseurs and the information of scholars, examples of the art 
of other times and places ; but in an age such as our own, when such entirely 
contrary conditions prevail, when cities which the vast majority inhabit have 
neither plan nor healthy organic growth, but infest the country like galloping 
diseases, when good painting and sculpture are rare, good craftsmanship rarer 
still, when all-powerful interests compete to depress the low standard of public 
taste, art galleries, I became more and more firmly persuaded, have an impera- 
tive public service to perform. For it is surely imperative that there should be 
at least one centre in every city where works of art which embody the highest 
esthetic standards should be continuously on view. How otherwise were such 
standards to be upheld at all before any considerable part of the public? It 
therefore became clear to me that only by intransigent fidelity to these could 
the director of an art gallery render any service to society, that ‘ appeasement ’ 
of interested individuals or even of the public itself was nothing less than the 
betrayal of the last ditch. 

Before I had been many months in Leeds the opportunity came to me to 
give effect to certain of the ideas which were crystallising in my mind. I have 
already referred to the derelict aspect of the Art Gallery. The colour of the 
sagging and tattered paper on the walls may or may not have been, originally, 
the colour of dust ; that, at all events, was what it had now become. More 
melancholy than this were many of the scores of pictures on exhibition : vast 
machines, evidently pretentious once, but now shamefaced and drab. But 
even the worst of these was respectable in comparison with the sculpture, 
which mainly consisted of plaster casts. These, whenever they had become so 
fog-stained as to lose entirely their resemblance to marble, were given coats 
of white paint. In whatever direction one looked one was confronted by 
statues of gods and goddesses, senators and athletes, wild boars and local 
worthies, many of them of heroic size, but from the surfaces of all these dismal 
figures the contours of feature and muscle, the fold of toga and frock-coat had 
been all but submerged beneath successive applications of white paint turned 
the colour of putty. It was necessary that these travesties should be removed. 
The process had proceeded only a little way when rumours began to circulate 
in the city to the effect that the new Director of the Art Gallery was inaugurating 
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his term of office by the destruction of valuable sculpture. Outraged citizens 


* entered the building and with indignation each demanded information about 


some piece of sculpture that had, until lately, been on view. The attendants 
on duty were instructed to enquire whether the questioners considered the 
banished statue an object of beauty. When they replied, as they invariably 
did, that this was in fact their emphatic opinion, they were thereupon shown 
the piece in question and asked whether they would accept it as a personal gift 
with the compliments of the Art Gallery Committee and Director. This 
procedure, if my memory is correct, in no instance led to the acceptance by an 
indignant citizen of the object of his professed admiration. Presently, however, 
the casts were broken in pieces. The Chairman of the Committee now told me 
that it had been decided that the Art Gallery was to be entirely repainted and 
repapered, and I was to be responsible, subject only to certain financial 
restrictions, for the renovations. The Committee approved the proposals 
submitted for the Gallery’s redecoration, and in April the building was closed 
to the public. Here was the opportunity to carry out a number of the changes 
which seemed to me essential if the Art Gallery were to.play a constructive 
part in the life of the city—an opportunity my predecessors must, I believed, 
have prayed for, since the condition of the place utterly discouraged rehanging 
or activity of any sort. While the mouldering brown paper was being stripped 
from the walls, and replaced by papers of different colours which I felt to be 
appropriate to the several galleries, oatcake grey, rich muted blue, venetian 
reds, lemon yellows, and others, I examined the pictures which, when I arrived, 
happened not to be on view. Among these was a superb St. Sebastian by a 
seventeenth-century Spanish master, an excellent portrait, Viscount Dun- 
cannon, by Reynolds, a landscape by Constable and a number of other pictures 
of high quality. Certain members of my Committee got wind of these dis- 
interments, and urgently represented to me the unwisdom of replacing ‘ time- 
honoured favourites ’ by works of a less ‘ popular’ character. I could not but 
disregard these benevolent representations, for among the ‘time-honoured 
favourites ’ were paintings which seemed to me to be entirely debased. It was 
my hope that they were, through having remained over a number of decades 
unmolested on the walls, popular (if popular they really were) only because 
familiar. To allow them to continue on view would confuse the public, so they 
went, A Corner in the Baron’s Larder, by Henry Weeks, R.A., A Prize in the 
Lottery, by Frank Topham, How Funny! by Henriette Bonner, As Red as a 
Lobster, by Henrietta J. Robinson, Lazy Moments, by J. 8. Noble, In the Time 
of Roses, by Blanche Jenkins, The Old Barn Door, by G. C. Haite, The Drums 
of the Fore and Aft, by E. M. Hale, down into the oblivion of the cellars. There 
had been works of real quality on the walls when I arrived—notably water- 
colours—but the merits of these failed to pierce the heavy veil which the 
monstrous defects of those now banished cast over everything else. On June 
21st, 1933, after two months’ attempt to select the finest examples of each of 
the worthy traditions represented, the collection, entirely transformed in 
composition and in setting, was reopened to the public. Even if the people 
of Leeds had now boycotted the Gallery it would still have been wrong to 
bribe them to frequent it by showing.inferior works, but they came in large 
and increasing numbers and for the most part in an eager, enquiring spirit, and 
it was soon apparent that they constituted an admirable public. 

My own experience of the Leeds public—though I must exclude a large part 
of the middle-class in employing this term—as later on of those in Sheffield and 
London, has led me to conclude that Ruskin underestimated a little the public 
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capacity for appreciation when he declared that the average intellect of the 
majority is not competent in any way to distinguish what is really excellent. 


That the majority are not able to do this with any approach to precision is . 


sufficiently apparent, but I believe that a public which derives pleasure from 
looking at pictures, is serious and open-minded, does in fact apprehend, however 
vaguely, their finer qualities. The circumstance that the citizens were now 
deriving such evident enjoyment from what I believed to be the best pictures 
in their own collection, besides several important pictures borrowed from the 
Tate Gallery, seemed to sanction some relaxation on my part. 

On moving rather more freely through the social life of the city, I was 
chiefly struck by the exceptional rigour of its tone. I remember hearing 
the afternoon call described of a young woman, a member of an illustrious 
family who had married a Leeds curate, upon the wife of a prominent citizen. 
Ruffled, the recipient of the call dwelt ominously upon successive incidents of 
the unfortunate occasion : ‘ Do you know,’ she asked, ‘ what she was wearing ? 
Country shoes! It was all too obvious she’d been out walking in the country 
. . . and after she’d sat down, what do you think she did ? She leaned back in 
her chair—right back. “ Never again,’ my husband said. “It may be all right 
in other places, but she’s done for herself in Leeds.” ’ This was @ perhaps 
extreme, though not an uncharacteristic, manifestation of the prevailing tone. 
A subdued asperity was particularly evident in the attitude of the prosperous 
middle-class towards members of the neighbouring land-owning aristocracy. 
This asperity is traceable, I think, not to active hostility but to an inherited 
attitude towards the class with which the Northern industrial and commercial 
classes contended with exceptional bitterness for political power. In the 
struggle they made use of virtue and propriety to offset the glamour exercised 
by rank and lineage, an attitude implicit in Tennyson’s lines about pure hearts 
being more than coronets and simple faith than Norman blood. The censorious- 
ness, prevalent among the more prosperous citizens of Yorkshire—which is 
directed to some extent at all ‘ outsiders —is redeemed by an endearing 
characteristic: a benevolence and loyalty towards ‘hose ‘ outsiders ’ who have 
undergone, without marked discredit, a few years’ probation, a benevolence 
having its springs perhaps in a feeling of grateful reconciliation towards any 
‘ outsider,’ above all a Southerner, who had been able to withstand the social 
climate for so long. For our part we felt for those who befriended us in York- 
shire a peculiar gratitude, for they afforded us a measure of protection against 
the rigours of an arctic winter. The analogy would seem strained to most of 
the men, but apt enough to many of the women. The Northern city gives the 
smallest imaginable scope for the expansion, indeed for the bare survival, of 
the feminine spirit. Respect for women is high; the passionate emotions, 
however, are noticeably deficient, and of what does exist film-stars absorb a 
disproportionate share, but if Hedy Lamarr or Veronica Lake were to tread, 
incognita, the crowded pavements of a Yorkshire town, their beauty would, 
I suppose, scarcely provoke a stare. ‘The beautiful woman’s place is the 
screen ’ would fairly sum up the attitude of the Northern man ; but feminine- 
beauty, manifest in the flesh (more especially if heightened by make-up or 
permanent waves) when noticed at all is apt to be considered ‘fast.’ The 
effects, not only on Northern social life but on Northern industry and com- 
merce, are deleterious. An appreciable number of men in all spheres of activity 
are under constant pressure from their wives to find employment in the South, 
or, if that is impossible, to establish a residence there. Conversely, Southern 
wives discourage their husbands from entering upon careers in the North. 
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Since abler men in general enjoy the greater freedom in the choice of employ- 
ment, the fact that this is continuously exercised in one direction accelerates 
the constant drift of talent of every kind away from the North. And not of 
talent only, for in spite of their constant professions of civic pride, and their 
quickness to react to any criticism of their native towns, the more prosperous 
Northern citizens are apt to migrate, as soon as their means allow, in large 
numbers into the country or to the South. Thus the wealth of individuals, as 
soon as it accumulates beyond a certain point, is frequently lost to the Northern 
city. For more than a century Leeds and Sheffield have produced incalculable 
wealth, and enjoyed revenues in comparison with which those of Venice or of 
Florence at the height of their prosperity were meagre. Venice and Florence 
put their limited resources to such brilliant and enduring uses as to make them 
places of world pilgrimage ; but what have Leeds and Sheffield to show ? 
Between them, a few respectable old churches (which predate, however, the 
industrial age) ; a few mostly mediocre public buildings, a few thousand mostly 
dismal villas, and all these lost in a vast wilderness of slum. Again and again 
I urged that the sole means of arresting the wholesale and continuous flight of 
talent and material resources was by providing for the enrichment of life by 
liberal and constructive support for painting, sculpture, drama (music already 
enjoyed a relatively generous measure of support), and above all the provision 
of a harmonious and inspiring setting for the pursuit and enjoyment of these 
activities. The answer was always the same: such developments (though, no 
doubt, all very fine) would involve an increase in the rates. As if the retention 


within the city boundaries of a considerable part of the numerous class which . 


pays most, per head, in taxation and makes the smallest demands upon muni- 
cipal services could raise the rates ! 

Leeds was distinguished from most of the other Northern cities in the 
possession of a. diminutive bohemia. Of this a tavern of eminent amenity and 
unique character was the chief resort. Its name, Whitelock’s First City 
Luncheon Bar, misleadingly suggested an inferior snack-counter with chromium 
fittings. Its situation appeared to have been selected with a view to dis- 
couraging customers, for although it stands in a narrow passage within a few 
yards of crowded Briggate, it is virtually inaccessible to the casual seeker after 
refreshment. Its seclusion gave it something of the atmosphere of a club. 
The narrow long dark room, half restaurant and half bar, with its black oak 
settles, embellished by brass-work of ‘ barley-sugar ’ design, served as a meeting- 
place for a number of the personalities in the artistic, literary, musical and 
public life of Yorkshire, as well as a large number of medical students from the 
Leeds Infirmary, dog-fanciers, bookmakers, and the like. For artists, writers 
and musicians, this miscellaneous crowd had a respect more characteristic of 
France than England. This was without doubt due to the influence of the 
proprietor, Mr. Lupton Whitelock, a flautist in the Leeds Symphony Orchestra, 
a man who, though his smooth pink face rarely changed expression, and though 
he seldom spoke, radiated a sensible cool goodwill. The prevailing outlook at 
Whitelock’s was one of progressive and outspoken but rarely intemperate 
challenge to the more cautious opinions held outside, more especially among 
the Aldermen and Councillors of the City. The circumstance that Whitelock’s 
was a resort favoured by many members of the staff of The Yorkshire Post made 
the liberal spirit which obtained there a more pervasive factor in the life of the 
whole county than could otherwise have been the case. Under cover of a rigid 
Conservative and Anglican orthodoxy, this admirable newspaper consistently 
distinguished every constructive local activity, whatever its political or 
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sectarian implications. And at that time I do not suppose that any daily 
newspaper, with the exception of The Times, allotted a larger proportion of 
space to the visual arts. 

Of all the frequenters of Whitelock’s, the most prominent was the painter 
Jacob Kramer, whose proud and powerful head is familiar to many on account 
of Epstein’s bronze of him at the ‘Tate.’ But his eyes, sad small and self- 
mistrustful, were in curious contradiction with his impressive head and figure. 
Kramer’s sociable disposition regularly impelled him to organise lunches and 
dinners in honour of eminent visitors to Leeds, for which the artistic, literary 
and musical society of Yorkshire used to assemble. The arrangement of these 
functions, as well as the necessity of selling his pictures, involved Kramer in a 
continuous series of prolonged and highly confidential negotiations with other 
frequenters of Whitelock’s, which, although they were carried on in barely 
audible tones, were clearly of the utmost complexity. The first entry of this 
exceptional person into England, where he was brought from Russia as a boy, 
passed quite unnoticed, but not many years later, during the first year of the 
First World War, he returned to these shores after only a few minutes absence, 
in circumstances which caused consternation. In company with some other 
artists he was bathing off a secluded stretch of seashore, when he was caught 
by a current, carried swiftly along and deposited half a mile or so away upon a 
shallow, sandy beach, which was occupied by thousands of holiday-makers. 
Kramer’s gradual emergence from the ocean, lacking clothes and spectacles 
and a mastery of the English language, might in any event have caused a 
momentary flutter of excitement. Unfortunately for him, the current which 
had snatched him from his decent seclusion had also caught up, and carried 
along in his wake, a huge horned mine. In alarmed awareness of the black, 
menacing form behind, he made desperate exertions to out-distance it. What- 
ever chances there might have been of placing limits upon the gathering excite- 
ment, his wading ashore naked and breathlessly incoherent were rendered void 
by his appearance of bringing with him a vast explosive mine of probable 
German manufacture. 

Among other visitors to Whitelock’s were Monsignor John O’Connor, Rector 
of St. Cuthbert’s, Bradford, the original of Chesterton’s ‘ Father Brown,’ and 
the first translator into English of Maritain’s Art et Scolastique. His great store 
of learning he carried in the same casual rough-and-ready sort of way as a 
plumber carries his bag of tools ; when a problem needed to be solved the bag 
was opened, the appropriate fact brought promptly out and ingeniously used. 
The operation completed, the scholarly equipment was as promptly put away, and 
none remained to ‘ embellish ’ Father O’Connor’s cheerful conversation. This 
excellent parish priest honoured Whitelock’s only on the less informal occasions. 
A regular frequenter was Francis Watson, the novelist and art critic, who went 
to India as adviser to a Rajah who was understood to be desirous of devoting a 
quarter of his revenues to assembling a collection of sculpture by Henry Moore. 
Charles Murray, the painter, used often tq come in from his caravan et Borough- 
bridge. His skill'as an engraver gained him a prize to enable him to study in 
Rome, but he feels uneasy beneath blue skies, is insensitive to the splendour of 
classical and renaissance architecture. Declaring that Rome looked like an 
ice-cream cart, he left Italy and went into the North, visited Russia, and Iceland, 
where he felt most at home. From these journeys he brought back a multitude 
of notes on minute scraps of paper : some of these he was now using as themes 
for compositions. A little quayside in arctic waters, whereon two fisher-girls, 
wrapped in shawls, wait in driving rain for an unseen ship ; a street of wooden 
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shacks, and along it, heads down into the wind, two figures tramp through the 
melting snow ; a churchyard in Russia, full of empty graves dug in summer 
for the dead of a winter which turns earth into iron—such were Murray’s 
themes. One of his paintings, and several of his engravings, I induced the Art 
Gallery Committee to buy. The Chairman called it ‘a bit depressing,’ but it 
won a readier acceptance than Stanley Spencer’s ‘ Fighting Swans ’ which we 
bought about this time, which one member declared he would not allow inside 
his house, and another that somebody must be pulling the Committee’s leg. 
Upon my naming the modest sum at which the picture was priced, a third 
Committee-man remarked that somebody seemed to be under the erroneous 
impression that the Committee was made of brass. : 

Although comments of this nature were not infrequent at the Art Gallery 
Committee’s meetings, it would not be true to suggest that the members were 
in principle hostile to the newer movements in the arts ; lack of comprehension 
was really the only attitude that the environment in which they lived could 
have brought forth. They were ambitious for Leeds, and imbued with a sense 
that they ought to keep abreast of the times in art as in other spheres. But 
there existed another and more cogent reason for what was at least an openness 
to persuasion to buy works by contemporary artists. For several generations 
the practice of collecting paintings was common among the business men of 
the North. A certain number of these, particularly in Lancashire, bought with 
discrimination, with the result that Manchester is to-day the possessor of an 
exceptional number of pre-Raphaelite masterpieces ; but such discrimination 
was uncommon, and by far the greater part of these numerous collections was 
composed of once-popular ‘subject’ pictures by artists of the inferior sort. 
The endemic industrial depression which followed the First World War, and the 
growing difficulty of maintaining big houses, combined to compel numbers of 
collectors to sell their pictures. Time after time these fetched less than a 
hundredth part of the sums for which they had originally been purchased. 
Presently every dealer was overstacked with shaggy cattle, carousing monks, 
heather-covered moors, and ladies ‘ dressed-up ’ in eighteenth-century costumes. 
When the dealers could absorb no more, a host of ‘ benefactors’ made their 
appearance, who attempted—mostly with success—to present to their local 
art galleries pictures too large to hang, too costly to store, and too worthless to 
sell. 

Although the average member of the local art gallery committee may well 
prefer, as a private citizen, pictures of this kind above all others, his opinion of 
their quality cannot remain unaffected by their fate in the sale-room, and the 
evident eagerness of persons not otherwise distinguished by public spirit to 
present or bequeath them to public institutions. The process of disillusionment 
has now gone so far as to induce in him an attitude not far short of contempt 
for Victorian art in its entirety ; good painting, therefore, suffers in his esti- 
mation along with bad. ‘ Progressive ’ committee-men I have heard allude in 
slighting terms to the pre-Raphaelites, and to Watts. Not long before the 
outbreak of the present war, I had to visit the basement of a local town hall to 
see an admirable Albert Moore which had been removed from the walls of the 
Art Gallery, and quite recently, when I remarked on the presence of an 
exquisite J. F. Lewis in the art gallery of a much-bombed town, I was told that 
every picture of any value had been sent away for safety, but a few of no 
consequence at all were retained so that there might be something to enliven 
the walls. But in spite of follies of this kind, the disillusionment of the local 
art committee-men with Victorian art induces in them a-telative freedom from 
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prejudice, which confers upon art gallery directors a power of initiative which 
they have never enjoyed before, and offers inspiring opportunities to judgment 
and conviction. 

The Committee under which I served in Leeds included several members. 
who cared for the arts, and its tolerance of the policy which I pursued, and the 
extraordinary responsiveness of the public to all its manifestations, gave me an 
exhilarating sense of usefulness; but not long after the reopening of the 
Gallery I was brought unexpectedly to the regretful realisation that my work 
there was already near its end. 

For several further months we remained in Leeds, while I organised the 
exhibitions which had been planned before my resignation. One early Noveme f 
ber morning we placed our few possessions in a taxicab, and, as we were driven 
away through the cold, damp mist to the station, we looked out at shabby 
Woodhouse Square (where we had lived since our arrival), an oasis of frozen 
quietness among the vast pulsing factories which flanked it, and in a transient 
moment of perverse elation we agreed that we would not willingly have forgone 


one second of the past eighteen months. 
JoHN ROTHENSTEIN. 


ON THE NECESSITY OF INVENTING A NEW DEVIL 


Ir present plans for post-war reconstruction are to fulfil themselves we 
shall have increasing need for a refurbished Satan to relieve us of 
responsibility for our discontents. 

It is a disturbing feature of present planning for after the war that 
no one has yet thought of the frustrations and intolerance which will 
ensue from men’s innate sense of sin, if a new demonology is not proclaimed 
to take over the psychological functions of Poverty and Riches and 
so forth which the nation is bent on liquidating. 

When the age of reason dawned and the medieval devil of the horns, 
tail and cloven hoof retired to the backwoods of civilisation, his duties 
devolved on certain well recognised successors such as rival churches or 
political parties, to whose misdeeds the opposite faction could attribute 
all the troubles of the time. ° 

In the past twenty years ‘ Red letters,’ ‘ bankers’ ramps ’ and the like 
have done yeoman service to the nation’s psychological health. But the 
abolition of the Comintern and the end of recriminations with Soviet 
Russia, the impending overthrow of our enemies abroad and the establish- 
ment of economic security and social justice at home, together with the 
abandonment of anti-Semitic and other racial or religious prejudices are 
going to leave a dangerous gap in our spiritual lives. When genuine 
equality of opportunity, ideal educational and medical services and 
universal brotherhood have become accomplished facts, who are we going 
to blame if we fail to achieve personal happiness (as fail we often shall) ? 
- Ourselves ? Certainly not. That is the last thing to expect of modern 
man. : 
The Russians alone seem to have an answer to this dilemma: Blame 
Trotzky. He may be dead, he and his followers may be manifestly 
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innocent of 90 per cent. of the doctrines and actions attributed to them, 
but historical truth is of scant importance compared with the proved 
empirical value to the Soviet Union of so plausible a scapegoat as Trotzky. 
Much the same principle was adopted on a small scale by a certain British 
establishment overseas which—believe it or not—appointed an Irregular 
Requirements Officer, the least singular of whose duties was to do or 
procure anything which could not be done ‘ in the usual way ’ or procured 
through officially recognised channels. No questions were ever asked— 
so long as things got done, but every few months the holder of this 
invidious office was sacked and blamed for all breaches of regulations 
perpetrated whether by himself or by his superiors. Yet he could name 
no effective complaint, having enjoyed a position comparable to that 
of the slave laden with every privilege he asked for, in certain Greek 
states, on condition that at the end of the year he would be ceremonially 
slain or driven out of the state, as bearing the burden of the sins of 
the people. Failure to propitiate the gods is not the less dangerous, for 
all that you may deem the gods to be a mere projection of men’s collective 
unconscious. 

Hubris, or spiritual pride, displaying itself in our excessive self-confi- 
dence that material prosperity, evenly distributed, can so redeem Man 
as to lead to the Golden Age, is more likely to lead to a mighty fall, unless 
we exercise a measure of subjective vigilance, recognise the Tempter 
within (call him libido or what you will) and adopt appropriate measures 
of exorcism. Fasting, self-flagellation and other masochistic exercises 
served their ends in helping the penitents of less sophisticated epochs to 
evict their private devils. But enlightened man of the twentieth century, 
sceptical even of his own sinfulness, must obviously socialise the Devil, 
projecting the collective guilt of all unto some tangible body which can be 
cursed, voted against and, so far as law allows, persecuted with full 
publicity. It will be remembered how admirably, within certain limits, 
this purpose was fulfilled during the ‘ phoney war ’ period by the Ministry 
of. Information and its original ill-starred 999 officials, who were to be 
ignominiously sacked as blameworthy for the faults of every Government 
department of which they had been mere mouthpieces. 

Who then is to fill the Satanic role in our new world when there are no 
longer conflicting classes, oppressors and oppressed, or hostile nations to 
carry the Devil’s responsibilities ? Unless those with the necessary influ- 
ence or authority fix on a suitable target in advance there is no doubt 
that sooner or later an unscrupulous propagandist will be able to rouse 
popular antagonism against whatever scapegoat he chooses—against 
scientists or civil servants, or, in the older tradition, against Papists or 
Jews ; and then we shall be back where we started from. One plan 
would be for the Government or the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to 
engage, at, say, £2,000 a year, a suitable Black Magician to act as Leader 
of the Opposition to all established morality. The Press (and especially 
its astrologists) could then attribute all our future troubles to diabolical 
spells, blasphemies and wizardry. It would be as plausible as the current 
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attribution, in certain circles, of our national ills to the opening of public 
houses and playing fields on Sunday. But the appeal of the Black 
Magician might perhaps be too limited. 

As an alternative I suggest—in all seriousness—that, within a genera- 
tion or less, there will arise a successful prophet who endows Satan with 
the female sex and proclaims Woman wholly emancipate to be the 
temptress and devil, who merits at one and the same time to be propitiated 
and yet shunned as leader, in her collective nature, of the legions that war | 
against the light. This personification would have the following advan- 
tages : (i) It concedes sex equality by admitting Woman to the position 
of Minister of Evil, hitherto treated as an exclusively masculine appoint- 
ment ; (ii) it is in keeping with earlier Christian views of the fundamental 
nature of Eve, as well as having certain correspondences with the mystical 
interpretation of the moon-goddess Artemis, especially in her Spartan 
cult and dual role (chaste, almost masculine huntress of the night, punish- 
ing men’s flesh and the desires which she, Queen of the lust-tides, herself 
inflames) ; (iii) it is likewise in keeping with one of the most significant 
teachings of modern psychology, Jung’s doctrine which locates the 
demoniacal (as well sometimes as the numinous) side of man’s nature in 
his always feminine anima—for just as the wife-.2ater is unconsciously 
trying to correct the feminine element in himself, so he who denounces the 
Devil as SHE can nevertheless do so only to the extent that he recognises 
her as dwelling within him ; (iv) it will afford, on the more superficial 
plane, immediate consolation to demobilised men who find *aemselves 
ousted from their jobs by women taking lower wages (as ~ omen always 
will if only for the reason that they want less to eat, drink and smoke), 
offering at the same time a hope of ultimately reducing the female to her 
pristine subjection, once man’s eternal huntress and present mistress is 
acknowledged as an actual She-Devil only to be mastered if treated as 
such ; and, final advantage: (v) the view suggested of our supposed 
guardian angels is the true one, or at any rate true enough as a working 
hypothesis to fill the gap when the end of the war, of Hitler and of 
plutocracy will throw us back on our own responsibilities for Evil, in 
default of an efficient Devil to act as an excuse for our flesh and a sparring 


partner for our consciences. 
A. E. E, Reape. 








